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ABSTRACT 

Designed to provide pre- and inservice vocational 
education administrators with the skills necessary to guide the 
development and improvement of instruction, this competency- based 
learning module consists of an introduction and three sequential 
learning experiences. Each learning experience contains an overview, 
required and optional learning activities, a self-sieck section, and 
a series of model answers for use with the self-check section. Topics 
covered in the first learning experience include the scope of the 
administrator's responsibility in developing and improving 
instruction, facilitating the conventional approach to instruction, 
assessing instruction, and facilitating the competency-based approach 
to instruction. Evaluating the performance of an administrator in a 
given case study in guiding staff in sel^acting and using a new 
instructional strategy and creating a climate for improving 
instruction are discussed. The final learnina experience involves 
guidina the development and improvement of instruction in an actual 
administrative situation. (Related competency-based vocational 
education administrator modules covering program evaluatioa, 
curriculum development, program promotion, staff development , and 
student recruitment and admissions are available separately through 
ERIC--see note.* (UN) 
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FOREWORD 



The need for competent administrators of ^1 edu- 

cation has long been recognized. The rapid ex^.-. ^ f voca- 
tional education programs and increased student e ?nts have 
resulted in a need for increasing numbers of vocati adminis- 
trators at both the secondary and postsecondary levt Preser- 
vice and inservice administrators need to be well prej.^ ed for 
the complex and unique skills required to successfully direct 
vocational programs. 

The effective training of local administrators ; :.s been 
hampered by the limited knowledge of the competenciv- needed 
by local administrators and by the limited availability of 
competency-based materials specifically designed for the prepara- 
tion of vocational administrators. In response to this pressing 
need, the Occupational and Adult Education Branch of the U.S. 
Office of Education, undei. provisions of part C — Research of the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, funded the National 
Center for a scope of work entitled "Development of Competency- 
Based Instructional Materials for Local Administrators of Voca- 
tional Education" during the period 1975-77. That project had 
two major objectives: 



1. To conduct research to identify and nationally verify 
the competencies considered important to local admin- 
istrators of vocational education. 

2. To develop and field test a series of prototypic 
competency-based instructional packages and a user ' s 
guide. One hundred sixty-six (166) high priority 
competencies were identified and six prototypic modules 
and a user's guide were developed, field tested, and 
revised . 



While six modules had been developed, many more were needed 
to have competency-based materials that would address all the 
important competencies that had been identified and verified. 
In September 1978 several states joined with the National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education to form the Consortium for 
the Development of Professional Materials for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Those states were Illinois, Ohio, North Carolina, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. The first five states were joined 
by Florida and Texas later in the first year. The first objec- 
tive of the Consortium was to develop and field test additional 
competency-based administrator modules of which this is one. 

Several persons contributed to the successful development 
and field testi.ig of this module on directing curriculum devel- 
opment. Karen K. Quinn, Program Associate, assumed the major 
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INTRODUCTION 



The goal of vocational education is to provide students with 
the knowledge, skills, and attitudes they need to become compe- 
tent in their chosen occupations. It is the responsibility of 
vocational instructors to plan, organize, and deliver classroom/ 
laboratory instruction that will help students develop the needed 
competencies. However, teachers can't do the job alone. Voca- 
tional administrators have a critical role in the development and 
continuing improvement of the instructional program. They must 
provide the leadership and create the climate in which the best 
instructional strategies, materials , and equipment are selected 
and properly used. 

Everything the administrator does in one way or another is 
related to or impacts on the instructional program. Given the 
variety of administrative/management tasks to be accomplished, 
and the time and energy they consume, it is not surprising that 
administrators sometimes lose sight of the very leal connection 
between what they are doing and the ultimate purpose of all these 
activities — the promotion of student learning through the devel- 
opment of a solid, effective instructional program. They may- 
find it difficult to keep their priorities straight, concentrat- 
ing too much time and energy on tasks more or less unrelated to 
the development or continuing improvement of the instructional 
program. The responsibilities that deserve close attention in 
developing and improving instructional programs include approving 
courses of study; guiding staff in selecting and using effective 
instructional strategies; coordinating local demonstration, 
pilot, and exemplary programs; approving the selection of 
instructional materials and equipment; and maintaining a learning 
resources center for students. 

The distinction between curriculum development and instruc - 
tional development is not a clear one. Curriculum development is 
often defined as determining what is to be taught, while instruc- 
tional development is concerned with deciding how it is to be 
taught. The difficulty arises in deciding where curriculum 
development ends and instructional development begins, since the 
two processes are so closely interrelated. Another module in 
this series, entitled Direct Curriculum Development , is concerned 
with the wha t. It begins with occupational analysis and ends 
with a curriculum Plan or course outline describing what is to be 
taught , with sequenced statements of the terminal performance 
objectives to be achieved. This module. Guide the Development 
and Improvement of Instruction , deals with the many instructional 
tasks that are involved in deciding how the curriculum plan or 
course outline will be transformed into actual instruction to be 
provided to students. Three other modules in this series deal 
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to hP^Jhr^;^ vocational programs, a "course of study" continues 

*.K. ^^"-^ module, the administrator's role in facilitating 

information sheet addresses the role of the vooatioSal iS^L • 

c"ion CBEfr""""""^ development in'a'Som^e^e^cy-bas^d edu-' 
cation (CBE) program. in many ways the roles are ^imTi^^ u\ 

Trl Suitf d^r^"'"^" the'^natLe Of the'maLria s developed 
brconversfrt witS'Aot?°^*'^'" vocational administrator nelds'^to 
De conversant with both approaches in order to be well informed 

e°S^cl??^:arie"?iJj;gf!^^^"^ " """^^ effectively In^riarLl^f 
TflecldtV leadl^shirrole" 



Module Structure and Use 



This module contains an introduction and three sequential 
learning experiences. Overviews, which precede each learning 
experience, contain the objectives for each experience and a 
brief description of what the learning experience involves. 



Objectives 



^Ter minal 'dbjective ; 

^adm in i s tra 1 1 ve . si tua t iorii ; gii ide j the" 'deyelopme n t 
land improveiiiRrit: of instructipn;- v.-Ybur 
[^Wi 1 i ■ be asse s s^d": by : :your>.-.l;;;ie;sou r ce;:;per so)i us i ng 

ti/..'^* " aciBio sment "^Foriii . " 



Enabling Objectives ; 

1. After completing the required reading, demon- 
strate knowledge of the administrator's role 
in guiding the development and improvement of 
instruction. (Learning Experience I) 

2. After completing the required reading, cri- 
tique the performance of an administrator in a 
given case study in guidin.j staff in selecting 
and using a new instructional strategy., 
(Learning Experience II) 



Prerequisites To complete this module, you must have competency 

in directing curriculum development. If you do 
not already have this competency, meet with your 
resource person to determine what method you will 
use to gain this skill. One option is to complete 
the information and practice activities in the 
following module: 

• Direct Curriculum Development 



Resources a list of the outside resources that supplement 

those contained within the module follows. Check 
with your resource person (1) to determine the 
availability and the location of these resources, 
(2) to locate additional references specific to 
your situation, and (3) to get assistance in 
setting up activities with peers or observations 
of skilled administrators. 
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Learning Experience I 
Required 

• TWO COURSES OF STUDY (one locally devel- 
oped; one available through your state 
department of education ^ an instructional 
materials laboratory^ or a university) that 
you can compare. 

• ONE OR MORE COMPETENCY-BASED LEARNING 
PACKAGES whose format and characteristics 
you can describe. 

• AN EXPERIENCED ADMINISTRATOR whom you can 
interview concerning the instructional 
development and improvement process at 
his/her institution. 

Optional 

• REFERENCE: Bentley, William H. Admin - 
istering the Successful Vocational Program . 
West Nyackr NY: Parker Publishing Co.^ 
Inc. , 1977. 

• REFERENCE: Finch, Curtis R. , and 
Crunkilton, John R. Curriculum Development 
in Vocational and Technical Education . 
Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1979. 

Learning Experience II 

Optional 

• ONE OR MORE PEERS with whom you can plan 
for the installation of an instructional 
innovation. 

• AN EXPERIENCED ADMINISTRATOR whom you can 
interview concerning his/her role in facili- 
tating the improvement of instruction. 




Learning Experience III 



Required 

• AN ACTUAL ADMINISTRATIVE SITUATION in 
whichr as part of your duties r you can guide 
the development and improvement of instruc- 
tion. 

• A RESOURCE PERSON to assess your compe- 
tency in guiding the development and 
improvement of instruction. 

Selected Terms Administrator — refers to a member of the second- 
ary or postsecondary administrative team. This 
generic term^ except where otherwise specified/ 
refers to the community college president^ vice- 
pr^sidentr dean^ or director; or to the secondary 
school principal r director ^ or superintendent. 

Board — refers to the secondary or postsecondary 
educational governing body. Except where other- 
wise specified^ the term "board" is used to refer 
to a board of education and/or a board of 
trustees. 

Institution — refers to a secondary or postsec- 
ondary educational agency. Except where other- 
wise specified^ this generic term is used to refer 
synonymously to secondary schools ^ secondary voca- 
tional schools r area vocational schools ^ community 
colleges^ postsecondary vocational and technical 
schools t and trade schools . 

Resource Person — refers to the professional educa- 
tor who is directly responsible for guiding and 
helping you plan and carry out your professional 
development program. 

Teacher/Instructor — these terms are used inter- 
changeably to refer to the person wlio is teaching 
or instructing students in a secondary or post- 
secondary educational institution. 
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Users Guide For information that is common to all modules, 

such as procedures for module use, organization of 
modules, and definitions of terms you should 
refer to the following supporting document: 

Guide to Using Competency-Based Vocational 
Education Administrator Mat erials": Columbus, 
OH: The Center for Vocational Education, The 
Ohio State University, 1977. 



This module addresses task statement numbers 12, 29, 38, 47, 48 
and 49 from Robert E. Norton et al.. The Identification and ' 
National Verification of Competencies Important to Secondary and 
Post-Secondary Administrators of Vocational Education (Columbus. 
OH: The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1977). The 166 cask statements in this document, which 
were verified as important, form the research base for the 
National Center's competency-based administrator module develop- 
ment. ^ 
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Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 




"After' completing \the required reading , ' demonstrate 
knowledge of the -Administrator 's' role in guiding 
the development and improvement of. instruction. 



Activity 



•You 'wilisjbe, reading the - in formation sheet , "Gu id- 
..'ing th^ .Development arid Improvement of Instruc- 

:::;;tipn,?,:^Pj|j^^^ ^ 

■•'• You 'may one or ' more^ of the supple- 

"mentary references/ Bentlev, Administe ring the 
• Su ccessful- Vocational Education Program , pp. 101- 
; - vir>. p^nnK anri rriinkiiton. Curriculum. Devel - 

• bpment in Vocational and Technical Education , 
-.<pp . ^219-24 4 .-^f ■ .i/- ■ y-^ : ' . 




{ 

V 



Optiona! 
Activity 




v. you\wili>be;d6monstrating knowledge, of ^the admm 
■ •Jlstrator'^^^^^ guiding the development and 

improvement of. instruction Jiy . cpmpleting the 
'-^"Tristiructiona^^^^^ Worksheet , ^ ^pp. 47-52 . 




\ "Iris tr.u 9 ^' >PP • 

'You' w^^ 

1 -par ing ■ ydUr "cbmpl e ted " Ins true t ional ■ pe Velopmen t 
I . Worksheet" , with the. .'^.Model Answers, 
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Activity For information on the administrator's role in guid-- 

\ M ing the development and improvement of instruction in 

V ^# both traditional and competency-based vocational pro- 

^^^^^ gramsr read the following information sheet. 



GUIDING THE DEVELOPMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 



Rationale 

Effective r relevant instruction is based on careful plan- 
ning. As figures 1 and 2 illustrate^ in both conventional voca- 
tional programs and competency-based programs r this planning . 
should begin with locating or conducting the development of 
detailed occupational (task) analyses. Based on these analyses^ 
course outlines or curriculum plans listing the terminal perfor- 
mance objectives to be achieved in each program or course can be 
developed. 

At this pointr plans can be made for how instruction will be 
provided to help students achieve those terminal objectives. In 
the conventional approach r the course objectives, instructional 
strategies, content, sequence, time allocations, and resources 
are identified and organized in the form of a course of study , 
which can then be used by teachers as a basis for planning units 
and lessons. Instructional development in the competency-based 
approach follows a very different pattern, which will be dis- 
cussed later in this information sheet. 



The Scope of the Administrator's Responsibility 

Regardless of the instructional approach taken, the kind of 
individual responsibility you will have for the development and 
improvement of instruction will depend on the type, size, and 
administrative structure of your institution.. For example, the 
director of vocational education in an area vocational school 
(joint vocational school, vocational/technical center, BOCES) 
in a large district will probably be functioning as part of an 
administrative/supervisory team, with instructional supervisors 
acting as curriculum consultants and working directly with 
teachers and instructors to help them plan and improve the 
instructional program. On the other hand, the local director 
in some instances (e.g., in smaller districts) is the local 
supervisor and, thus, has much more direct responsibility for 
providing teachers with specific help in developing courses of 
study or learning packages, selecting instructional materials, 
etc. The vocational director in a comprehensive high school may 
be acting as both "administrator" and "supervisor," depending 
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FIGURE 1 
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FIGURE 2 
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on the administrative structure of -the school and the attitude of 
the school principal toward the vocational program. The associ- 
ate dean of occupational education at a postsecondary institu- 
tion will normally work with division/department chairpersons to 
develop, review, and improve the instructional program. Depend- 
ing on the background and expertise of these persons, the admin- 
istrator's role could range anywhere from serving as a liaison 
to keep lines of communication open among various personnel to 
direct consultant on such matters as how to implement a new 
instructional approach , develop program objectives, or select 
instructional materials. 

Although you cannot be expected to be an expert in all 
occupational areas or to take over the job of instructional devel- 
opment yourself, as an administrator you will have some responsi- 
bility for ensuring that each course or program is carefully 
planned and organized, and that the best instructional strate- 
gies, materials, and equipment are being selected and properly 
used. You need to be able to assess existing programs and pro- 
vide whatever leadership and guidance is needed to facilitate 
their improvement. A model of a comprehensive curriculum devel- 
opment process, in which the administrator will need to be 
involved at appropriate intervals, is shown in figure 3. 



Facilitating the Conventional Approach to Instruction 



Written Courses of Study 

A carefully organized, detailed course of study will be the 
foundation for nearly everything that goes on in the conventional 
vocational program or course. It is the basic planning guide 
from which all the other instructional plans are drawn. Teachers 
and instructors will use it as a base on which to build units of 
instruction, classroom lessons, project assignments, examina- 
tions, and so forth. If the course of study is thorough and 
up-to-date, it will serve as a reference when administrative 
decisions about the program need to be made. Both the teacher 
and administrator will consult the course of study as they order 
new equipment or select instructional materials and supplies. To 
make a decision about the amount of credit to be awarded to stu- 
dents for completion of the program or course, the course of 
study and its time allocations will be consulted. When a school 
is being evaluated for accreditation, the visiting committee will 
usually examine the course of study and note its relationship to 
the program facility and the student learning activities. As a 
new school building is being planned, courses of study are used 
as one basis for writing the educational specifications. 



A good course of study communicates to all concerned — 
teachers, instructors, administrators, supervisors, students, 
parents, employers, and others — what the goals, objectives, and 
expected outcomes of the program are, and how these will be 
achieved. If a systematic approach to developing the total voca- 
tional program is taken, each course of study will serve as a 
means of articulation among the various courses and programs 
offered. 

As the official document that describes the scope and sub- 
stance of a conventional vocational program, the course of study 
is subject to approval by the school administration. A typical 
task performed by vocational administrators is approving the 
written course of study for each program or course. This may 
appear to be a deceptively simple management task. Courses of 
study are generally developed by subject-matter experts (usually 
teachers, instructors, or curriculum specialists), not by admin- 
istrators. Thus, we can envision the administrator in his/her 
office. A course of study for, let us say, the school's two-year 
program in refrigeration, air conditioning, and heating has magi- 
cally appeared on the desk. The administrator looks it over, 
nods approvingly, and cigns off on it. 

In reality, of course, the administrator's responsibility 
goes far beyond "approving" that course of study. The care- 
ful planning process described earlier is not a given in any 
educational institution. The development of detailed, rele- 
vant, up-to-date courses of study — which can in fact be used by 
teachers and administrators as guides in developing the instruc- 
tional program — will depend heavily on the kind of leadership and 
guidance provided by administrators. They must encourage faculty 
to pcjrticipate in curriculum study, development, and revision, 
and to prepare and use detailed courses of study. They must pro- 
vide the structure within which this can happen and ensure that 
all those involved have the resources, information, and technical 
assistance needed to do the job. 



Assessing the Situation 

Unless you are starting with a new school and new programs, 
you need to remember that a "curriculum" already exists at your 
school. Instruction is taking place in each course or programs- 
instructional strategies are being employed; materials and equip- 
ment are in use. In other words, "courses of study" are being 
offered. Whether these exist in organized written form and are 
in fact being used in preparing students for employment may be 
another question. 

You cannot assume that every teacher or instructor will be 
at the same point in the instructional development effort. Some 
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may have had background and training in instructional planning ^ 
execution r and evaluation; others nay be among the few who seem 
"born to teach." These persons may already be providing care- 
fully organized, effective instruction or may need only minimal 
help in planning their courses. On the other hand, many voca- 
tional instructors are recruited directly from industry and have 
been out of school for a long time. Although they are skilled in 
the occupation r they may have little or no background in how to 
plan and organize instruction or how to actually teach others the 
skills they possess. Even for experienced teachers, the task of 
writing down what they have been doing in a clear, organized way 
may be one they approach with dread, or avoid altogether. 

There are several questions you can ask to help you assess 
the situation and determine what improvements, if any, need to be 
made.^ Each of these questions has implications for your role 
as an administrator in facilitating the development of sound 
plans . 

Is there a written curriculum document or course of study 
available for each course or program, and is it being used? The 
answer to this question will often depend on how much importance 
the institution (the board of education or trustees, superin- 
tendent, dean, administrative staff, supervisors) attaches to 
curriculum development, in general, and the course of study, 
in particular. Are staff members encouraged to locate, adapt, 
and/or develop detailed courses of study to guide their efforts? 
Are they given the support and resources they need to do the Dob? 
Is there an established curriculum development procedure within 
which the various courses of study are systematically developed, 
reviewed, and revised? Are these written plans taken seriously, 
or do they wind up on the shelf unused? As stated earlier, the 
situation may well vary from teacher to teacher or from program 
to program. 

Who developed the course of study ? Knowing the source can 
give you some clues about the quality and usability of the exist- 
ing documents. Curriculum guides/courses of study are available 
from a variety of outside sources, or they can be locally devel- 
oped. 

Sometimes guides are developed by curriculum specialists in 
the state department of education and furnished to the schools 



1. These questions were adapted from Darrell L. Parks, "Super- 
vision of Curriculum Development," in Lloyd W. Dull (ed. and 
compOf Improving Supervision in Vocational Education (Colum- 
bus, OH: Ohio Department of Education, Division of Vocational 
Education, 1978), p. x-6. 
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and colleges. They may be available from a university-based 
curriculum development laboratory . These model courses of study 
can be of great help to both new and experienced instructors. 
However, it is generally true that such materials should not be 
used without modifying them to reflect the needs of your institu- 
tion, your students and faculty, and your community. Even in the 
same educational system, there may be legitimate reasons for two 
institutions having different courses of study for two programs 
that are supposedly the same. Physical differences between the 
two laboratories, the kinds of students who enroll in each pro- 
gram, the linkages with job placements that have historically 
prevailed, and, perhaps, differing goals for each program—these 
are some of the factors that would affect the appropriateness of 
such documents to a particular institution or program. Another 
consideration is that, unless the material you get from outside 
sources was recently developed, it may not be completely current 
and will need to be revised locally. 

In smaller school systems, or in independent technical 
institutions, it is not unusual for an individual teacher to be 
given sole responsibility for the whole job. The quality of a 
course of study developed by teachers working on an individual 
basis will depend not only on the expertise of the teachers, but 
on the resources, information, and technical assistance they had 
available m completing the task. For example, providing articu- 
lation between programs, with the total program, and with other 
locally available training programs could be a problem for a 
teacher who is working alone. A teacher may sometimes take over 
an existing program, with a course of study prepared by a pre- 
vious teacher. In this case, the course of study may be out of 
date or otherwise in need of revision and enrichment. 

... 9^^^"' local school system or institution takes respon- 

sibility for course-of-study development, involving individual 
teachers as members of a curriculum development team or commit - 
tee. Courses of study developed in this way stand a better 
chance of being high-quality, usable documents. If sound proce- 
dures are used, the team approach lends itself to systematic 
planning for the total vocational program and articulation 
between programs and levels of training. No one member of the 
team needs to be an expert in all areas. Roles and responsi- 
bilities can be defined according to the strengths of individual 
members. Everyone has the benefit of the wide range of informa- 
tion, resources, and technical expertise brought by individual 
members to the development effort. 

Ideally, the team approach will produce the best results. 
However, courses of study developed in this way will only be as 
good as the team involved, the procedures used, and the resources 
available to the developers. This reinforces the importance of 
the leadership provided by the administration — the presence or 
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absence of the guidance r support, and commitment of key decision- 
makers in the institution. 

Whatever the source of the course o* study, however, there 
are several other questions you should ask in order to assess iti 
overall adequacy. 

How was the course content determined ? There are several 
methods the program developers could have""used to identify the 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes to be taught in the course or 
program. A new occupational analysis may have been developed, 
or existing task analyses (e.g., from the state department) may 
have been located and used. Previously developed courses of 
study or curriculum guides may have provided the content. Text- 
books, reference books, and manuals in the occupational area, 
which are often organized around tasks, could have been used. 
Technical periodical literature or government documents could 
also have been the source of occupational task lists or descrip- 
tions of new jobs and skills being used in the field. 

Whatever their source, it is essential that the skills to 
be covered have been verified as, in fact, performed by workers 
on the job and as critical to job success. If the content was 
derived from a previously developed course of study or other 
reference such as a textbook, this verification may well be 
lacking. These materials may have limitations as a source of 
course content in that they probably do not include the most 
□p-to-date information available. 

In addition, in selecting the skills to be included, articu 
lation (e.g*, is the skill already covered at another level?), 
time (how much can be included?), and learning theory (how much 
should be included?) should be considered. Some teachers tend t 
emphasize their areas of strength or special interests, down- 
playing other areas. A key question to ask is whether an occu- 
pational craft committee or advisory committee was involved in 
determining course content, and whether its input was taken into 
account. 

When was the course of study last updated and/or modi - 
fied? Who was involved in the updating and revision process ? 
Changes in technology, in the local employment situation, in 
program goals and student needs; revised licensure requirements; 
and promising new developments in instructional strategies and 
materials — these and other factors make it essential that the 
instructional program be continuously reviewed and revised as 
necessary. It is the job of the administrator to gather a vari- 
ety of data on how well the instructional program is preparing 
students for employment and. what training gaps exist, and to mak 
this information available to those involved in curriculum 
development. If this has not been done and a course of study 
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has been in use for some time without modification/ it may well 
be out of date or no longer responsive to the local situation* 
If changes have been made^ the same questions (who made the 
changes; how was any new content determined?) need to be asked. 

Does the course of study include the necessary information^ 
and has this information been v-^rganized into an acceptable for - 
mat ? Courses of study can come in a variety of sizesr shapes r 
and formats r and there is general disagreement concerning what 
and how much should be included. Each service/occupational area 
tends to organize its course of study to suit best its own v:ays 
of presenting instruction. For example , a course of study for a 
program of both cooperative education and related instruction 
will require a different format and degree of detail than a pro- 
gram in which all skills ere to be learned in the laboratory. 
Various service areas, school districts, educational institu- 
tions, and/or state departments will make decisions or recom- 
mendations about how much detail is needed in a course of study, 
what information should be supplied, and what should be left to 
the planning of the individual instructor. A school district may 
develop its own common format, to be used throughout the system, 
and provide guidelines, in the form of course planning manuals or 
handbooks, to assist developers in producing acceptable courses 
of study. 

Generally speaking, a course of study deals in broad out- 
lines, leaving the detailed instructional planning to the unit 
and lesson plan levels. A well-developed'^course of study should 
usually include the following components:^ 

• Course description (general goals and purposes of the 
course) 

• Overall instructional stategies (e.g., project method) 

• Course objectives 

• Course content/outl ine , sequenced 

• Time allocations 

0 Resources (references, equipment, tools, supplies, 
facilities ) 

In some states, a course of study is more broadly defined to 
include such areas as specific learning and evaluation activi- 
ties. 

An example of one format that could be used is shown in 
sample 1. 

Does the course of study clearly specify the instructional 
objectives (learning outcomes) to be achieved ? Clearly defined 
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II. course Objectives 
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III. 
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course objectives provide a basis for evaluacing the student and 
the course, and guide the teacher in planning specific class- 
room/laboratory activities and selecting materials and methods. 
There is disagreement concerning exactly what form course-of- 
study objectives should take and how specific they should be. 
However, it is agreed that the course of study should indicate, 
at least in a general way, what the student will be expected to 
do after completing the course, and that the objectives should be 
drawn from the skills selected for inclusion in the course/pro- 
gram. Even experienced curriculum developers sometimes have 
trouble formulating clear instructional objectives. If the 
course objectives are fuzzy, off target, or missing altogether, 
the educational logic of the whole document should be questioned. 
Course planning manuals or handbooks can provide information on 
how to identify and state course objectives that clearly communi- 
cate expected outcomes. 

Does the course of study identify the instructional program 
strategies that will be employed ? A good course of study should 
identify the basic approach(es) to be taken in helping students 
achieve the course objectives. The strategy or strategies used 
must, of course, reflect the goals and philosophy of the insti- 
tution and must take into consideration (1) the available facil- 
ities, equipment, and materials; (2) the number of students 
involved; (3) the degree of support of local business and indus- 
try; and other factors. Will the program be highly individual - 
ized ? Will it rely heavily on media and audiovisual aids or 
computer-assisted instruction? How production- or job-oriented 
will the program be? Will the skills to be learned be acquired 
through a combination of task-oriented instruction, related 
instruction, and core courses (e.g., English and math), or will 
some other approach be used (e.g., cooperative education)? Obvi- 
ously, decisions made concerning these strategies will directly 
affect the kinds and amounts of materials, equipment, and other 
resources that will be needed. 

The point at which program strategies are identified is cri- 
tical in terms of the improvement of the instructional program . 
The kind of instructional leadership provided by the school 
administration will have a real impact here. Is the adminis- 
tration aware of strategies, materials, and techniques showing 
promising results in other settings? Are teachers encouraged to 
explore innovative approaches (e.g., methods of providing for the 
needs of students with varying abilities)? Are they given the 
resources, training, and support they need to do so? 

It is important to create a climate for change and improve- 
ment. At this point, we need to stress again that, although 
administrators do not actually write courses of study, the impor- 
tance they place on the improvement of the teaching/learning 
process will be reflected in these plans • 
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Have the scopes sequence ^ and time allocations of the con - 
tent or competency areas been determined such that all students 
have an opportunity to complete the learning experiences under a 
closely s upervised and guided plan ? The course of study should 
not include more tasks or instructional content than can reason- 
ably be learned by students during each unit or the course as a 
whole. In addition, the content should be arranged in the most 
appropriate order for effective learning--that is, in a sequence 
that makes educational sense and is likely to maintain student 
motivation. For example, as much as possible, simple tasks and 
principles should precede more difficult or complex ones. The 
amount of instructional time to be devoted to each topic, task, 
or unit should be realistic. The whole course should be arranged 
so that every student is actively engaged in a planned learning 
activity at all times, with the teacher available to students 
when needed. 

If the course of study was developed by a beginning teacher 
or a teacher working alone without the aid of consultants or 
members of the advisory committee, che teacher may have over- 
looked some of the factors and principles that need to be con- 
sidered in arriving at the scope, sequence, and time allocations 
of the course. 

Have the major resources (e.g., facilities, references, 
equipment, tools) needed to conduct the course been identified ? 
The course of study ought to specify the major resources needed 
to meet the course objectives. In identifying these items, the 
developers should have first referred to the tasks/content to be 
included in the course and the course objectives. If carefully 
determined and clearly stated, these will have Girect implica- 
tions for the resources needed. For example, if the students in 
an automotive mechanics program are to "maintain and repair auto- 
motive fuel systems," there are certain tools, equipment, and 
materials they must have to perform the various tasks and opera- 
tions involved. If course content was derived from a detailed 
occupational (task) analysis, many of the items needed will have 
been identified in that analysis. 

Other sources could have been tapped to identify the 
resources needed or to supplement information provided through 
an occupational analysis. Core courses of study and curriculum 
guides produced by the state department, publishers' catalogs, 
suppliers' catalogs, textbooks, facilities guides from the state 
department, or other references on facilities planning — such 
sources can provide useful suggestions. If the course of study 
was developed by instructors, they may have relied heavily on 
their own occupational experience, or they may have been able to 
consult with supervisors, persons from business and industry, 
and/or members of an advisory or craft committee. Obviously, the 
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adequacy and appropriateness of the resources identified will 
depend on how accurate and up-to-date the sources were. 



The final selection of resources, however, must take other 
factors into consideration. The items identified through occu- 
pational analyses or in existing documents may not be appropri- 
ate in terms of the instructional strategies to be employed, or 
feasible in terms of available funds and facilities at your 
institution. For example, a task to be learned may involve oper- 
ating a calculator, but this equipment will not be needed if 
students are to learn the skill in a local business through a 
cooperative education program. If funds are limited, this will 
limit the choices open to the instructor in planning how to pro- 
vide instruction. The quantity of items and the amount of facil- 
ity space needed will, of course, also depend heavily on the 
number of students to be enrolled and the length of the course/ 
program offering. 

There are other criteria that the items selected should 
meet. For example, written materials should be appropriate 
for the reading level of the students for whom the course is 
designed, and equipment should have built-in safety features. 
Many educational institutions have developed written policies 
and criteria to guide teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
in selecting instructional resources. If such guidelines have 
not been developed, the resources selected may need to be care- 
fully reviewed for various features that the developer(s) may not 
have taken into consideration. 

As with the identification of program strategies, decisions 
concerning materials, equipment, and other resources have direct 
implications for program improvement. 

What is happening to program completers ? The real test 
of the adequacy of a course of study is, of course, its results 
in terms of students who have completed the training. Are 
they being employed in the occupational cluster for which they 
received training? Are they satisfied with their employment and 
advancing up the occupational ladder? Are their employers satis- 
fied with their performance? 

If a sound instructional development procedure has been 
established — within which the various courses of study are sys- 
tematically developed, reviewed, and updated — it is more than 
likely that a good course of study has been developed and that 
the program is preparing students adequately for employment. As 
indicated earlier, as part of this procedure the administrator 
must monitor changing employment needs r gather data on how well 
the program is doing (e.g., through community surveys and student 
follow-up studies), become aware of promising new strategies and 
materials, and make thi:^ information available for curriculum and 
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instructional development or revision. If such data have not 
iein gathered and used, you may well find that an existing course 
of study is not meeting the needs of students or employers. 

The preceding discussion has clear implications for (1) the 
kinds of conditions that must exist within the institution if 
adequate courses of study are to be developed, and (2) your 
responsibilities in facilitating the process. The following 
suggestions highlight some of these condiMons and responsi- 
bilities :2 

• The board and administrative staff members must be com- 
mitted to the idea that courses of study are important and 
needed to ensure a well-structured and sequentially plan- 
ned educational program. They should demonstrate support 
by providing all the resources required to develop courses 
of study on a continuing basis. Such support assures 
teachers that their efforts are not in vain, and that 
there is a plan for attaining instructional objectives. 

• The roles and responsibilities for course-of-study 
development must be clearly understood. Persons serving 
on curriculum committees should have well-defined areas of 
responsibility, such as organizing and chairing commit- 
tees, determining format, writing, setting deadlines, 
editing, and print .g. The approval of^^ropriate admin- 
istrators, the board, or others in positions of authority 
must also be obtained. 

• The degree of teacher involvement will be determined by 
the indivi dual school district or institution. However, 
teachers and instructors should always be f J'^ectly 
involved in the development of courses of study. They 
need to have a feeling of ownership in the process if they 
are expected to use the material in a meaningful way. 

. There must be a clear understanding about how courses of 
study are to be written. They must be concise, detailed 
without being lengthy, and written so that teachers cre- 
ativity and flexibility are encouraged. 

• course-of-study developers and users should understand 
that instructional objectives are the heart of any written 
document that outlines what is to be taught. The objec- 
tives should be clear, concise, and written so that the 
reader will know what educational outcomes are expected. 

• School district/institutional policy should provide for 
the review and revision of courses of study on a regular 



2. Adapted from Parks, p. x-6. 
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basis. Because the course of study represents what is 
taught, any modifications should reflect the current pro- 
gram. 

• The school district/institution should have some type of 
procedure to ensure that courses of study are being used. 
If teachers or instructors were involved in developing the 
material and a thorough job has been done, they are more 
likely to take these plans seriously. One way to ensure 
that courses of study are used is to provide assistance — 
in staff development programs — in implementing the various 
instructional strategies called for in the plans and using 
the instructional materials and media selected. In fact, 
administrators should insist on consulting the appropriate 
courses of study whenever program decisions are made. 

• If courses of study are valid and current, instructors, 
administrators, deans, and supervisors should rely on them 
as an aid in the selection of instructional materials and 
equipment . 

Whether you are working with teachers directly to help them 
develop a course of study, or indirectly through supervisory 
staff or a curr iculum-and-instruction development team, you need 
to ensure that the necessary information and resources are 
available. Specifically, you should do the following: 

• Explain the philosophy and goals of the school to staff 
and ensure that these are reflected in each course of 
study. 

• Provide up-to-date information on job needs and demands 
and on the success of program graduates. 

• Provide (or assist staff in locating) up-to-date task 
analyses to be used in developing course outlines. 

• Provide information on available funds and facilities to 
ensure that plans are realistic. 

• Ensure that teachers have the assistance they need by 
providing access to advisory committee members, curriculum 
specialists, supervisors, and experienced teachers as 
appropriate and necessary. 

• Assist staff in determining an appropriate format and 
level of detail for courses of study and/or provide sample 
formats. 

• As needed, provide or ensure the availability of model 
courses of study/curriculum guides. 

• As needed, provide or ensure the availability of course 
planning manuals or handbooks on course-of-study 
development that are appropriate to your institution. 
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• Encourage the use of promising new approaches and mate- 
rials and their incorporation into the course of study. 
Provide guidelines for the selection of instructional 
resources. 



Facilitating the Competency-Based Approach to Instruction 



Assessing the Situation 

As indicated in the Introduction, many vocational educators 
are recognizing the potential of competency-based programs and 
materials for the improvement of instruction. Although your 
responsibilities in a competency-based program will be similar 
to those in a more conventional program, the competency-based 
approach involves some very different concepts and emphases, 
which affect the way instruction is planned, organized, and 
delivered. These differences have direct implications for the 
type of support and guidance you will need to give staff to 
facilitate their instructional efforts. The following questions 
focus on these differences and can help you determine what steps 
need to be taken to install a new competency-based education 
(CBE) program or improve an existing one. Figure 4 depicts a 
typical CBE program development model that incorporates the 
process discussed here. 

Does a written occupational competency profile (list of 
verified competencies) exist for each instructional program (or 
course) ? The first essential characteristic of a CBE program 
is that the competencies to be achieved by students have been 
(1) carefully identified, (2) verified by local practitioners, 
and (3) made public in advance. These competencies should repre- 
sent those tasks actually performed by workers on the job and 
essential to the occupation. 

As indicated in figures 1 and 2, any vocational program — 
whether conventional, competency-based, or some combination of 
approaches — should be based on a careful analysis of the occu- 
pation to identify the skills, knowledge, and attitudes needed by 
workers in that occupation. The difference in programs lies in 
emphasis and in the way the instructional system is designed to 
help students achieve the specified competencies. Competency- 
based programs focus directly on the development and assessment 
of competence, as follows: 

1. Competencies to be achieved are carefully identified, 
verified, and made public in advance. 
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FIGURE 4 
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2. Criteria for assessing each of the verifi3d competen- 
cies have been derived from an analysis of the compe- 
tenciesr explicitly stated, and made public. 

3. The instructional program provides for the individual 
development and assessment of each competency. 

4. Assessment of the students' competency takes knowledge 
and attitudes into account, but requires actual perfor- 
mance of the competency as the primary source of evi- 
dence. 

5. Students progress through the program, ideally at their 
own rate, by demonstrating their competence. 

Thus, the foundation on which any CBE program is built is 
made up of the explicit, action- and performance-oriented state- 
ments of the competencies to be achieved. These should be writ- 
ten down, either in list form or in the form of a profile chart , 
which you as an administrator can review and approve. A sample 
profile chart (this one from the field of resources planning) is 
shown in sample 2. The graphic form makes it easy to comprehend 
the nature of the program as a whole and to examine specific 
areas within it. 

A competency profile is, in a sense, the "official document" 
describing the nature and scope of the program. In addition, it 
is used to help the students plan their programs. Working with 
an instructor on an individual basis, students may review the 
list and determine that they are already proficient in one or 
more of the required competencies listed. Some competencies may 
be designated as elective or optional, to be selected according 
to the student's individual needs and occupational plans. 

A profile chart can also be designed to serve as a record- 
keeping device to monitor and record student progress and comple- 
tion of competencies (see sample 3). Some institutions issue an 
official copy of the profile chart as a "Record of Achievement" 
to students completing the requirements (see sample 2). This 
takes the place of or supplements the traditional diploma, which 
signifies completion of course work (or attendance) without indi- 
cating exactly what the student can and cannot do. 

Have the competencies (task statements) been clustered into 

appropriate related and logical groupings that can serve as a 

basis for developing materials and selecting instructional /" 
methods ? There is considerable disagreement among educators 
over whether this step is necessary or even desirable. Many 
contend that each competency, if important enough to be listed 
separately, should stand alone and be given separate treatment in 
developing materials and selecting instructional methods. Many 
others cluster related competencies in order to (1) reduce the 
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total number of instructional packages (modules) necessary, 
(2) reduce the total number of competencies to a more manage- 
able number, (3) reduce the overlap of content coverage that is 
sometimes necessary when many task statements are dealt with 
individually, and (4) help show the logical relationships that 
various tasks have with each other. A third option, favored by 
some CBE program developers, is to group those competencies that 
are of lesser scope or importance and to give individual atten- 
tion only to those meriting it because of their frequency of 
occurrence or criticality to job success. 

H as an appropriate instructional system been designed and 
impl emervted ? In CBE, the instructional program must provide for 
the individual development and evaluation of the specific compe- 
tencies. That is, each student must be given the opportunity to 
develop each of the competencies important to his/her training 
program, and to demonstrate attainment of each competency. This 
essential element of CBE has strong implications for the type of 
instructional system needed (including the learning materials to 
be used), as follows: 

• Instructi on should be individually paced rather than 

time-based — Since students progress through the program by 
demonstrating competency, and since students do not all 
learn at the same rate, the program should be designed so 
as to enable students to work and progress at their own 
rate. This provides each student with the time needed to 
master one task before proceeding to another and allows 
everyone the opportunity to succeed in the training pro- 
gram. In contrast, conventional instruction assumes that 
a certain amount of content is to be covered in a speci- 
fied period of time, thus creating an emphasis on time 
spent, rather than on competency achievement. 

. Emph asis should be on students' achievement of exit 

r equirements— Ideally, this means that students should be 
able to enter the program at any point and exit whenever 
they have demonstrated ability to perform the competencies 
required for the occupation or suboccupation . Even if 
institutional constraints make a totally open-entry/open- 
exit program difficult or impossible to implement— and 
this is particularly true in secondary schools — the con- 
cept can be at least partially incorporated within a more 
traditional framework. That is, reasonable time limits 
can be imposed, but, within those limits, a good deal of 
flexibility can be built in. 

Students can be given credit for previously acquired com- 
petencies by successfully "testing out on" (performing) 
those skills. They can be allowed to move on to new 
skills when they are ready, progressing quickly through 
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some competencies and being given more time on others if 
they need it. Even if "grading periods" are required, 
students who need more time can be given a grade of incom- 
plete for certain competencies — indicating, not that they 
have "failed," but that they have not yet achieved and 
demonstrated these skills. 

Learning experiences should be guided by frequent feed - 
back — The foregoing clearly implies that feedback on stu- 
dent progress should be continuous — built into learning 
experiences to enable students to identify and work on 
problem areas and continue their progress without inter- 
ruption. Individual students should be able to demon- 
strate and be evaluated on their performance when they are 
ready , not when the group is ready or only at set times 
(e.g., when grading periods call for it). 

Instructional materials should be modularized and flexi - 
ble to allow for different learning styles and rates — We 
have said that each student must be given the opportunity 
to develop and demonstrate each of the specified competen- 
cies, and that students do not all learn in the same way 
or at the same rate. This means that instruction should 
(1) focus directly on competency development, (2) allow 
for self-pacing and continuous feedback, and (3) provide a 
variety of learning activity options. 

An efficient, effective way to deliver this kind of 
instruction is through the use of individualized learn- 
ing packages (modules or learning guides). The learning 
package (1) identifies the objective (competency) to be 
achieved, (2) guides students^ through a series of learning 
experiences and activities designed to help them achieve 
the competency, and (3) provides feedback devices and 
specific criteria to be used in assessing students' per- 
formance. Students are given explicit directions for what 
they are to do, what materials and resources they are to 
use, and how they will know when they have achieved the 
competency. Optional and alternate activities can be 
included/ and a variety of media and materials can be 
employed, to give each student an opportunity to master 
the competency (regardless of learning style and ability). 

With students thus taking more responsibility for their 
own learning and progressing at their own rates, the 
instructor is free to become more of a resource person , 
assisting students individually and on a small-group basis 
as needed, and evaluating performance when each student is 
ready. 

A v ariety of supporting instructional materials and 
media should be provided — CBE programs require a variety 
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of supportive materials and media to assist students in 
completing learning activities and attaining the specified 
competencies. If students will be working on and master- 
ing competencies at their own rates ^ a sufficient variety 
and quantity of items — such as reference books, programmed 
materials, films, film loops, slide/tapes, and audio and 
video recordings — should be provided. This serves to 
enrich the learning activities; accommodate different 
learning styles; provide alternate paths to competency 
attainment; and allow students to study, review, and prac- 
tice when and as often as they need to. 

• Supporting instructional facilities and equipment shou ld 
be provided — In addition to the regular classroom/labora- 
tory facilities, some type of learning resources center 
(either within the classroom or shop, or separate and 
centrally located) should be provided to house the 
instructional materials, medi , and audiovisual equipment 
students will be using as they complete various learning 
activities. Study carrels or reading tables, slide pro- 
jectors^ videotape equipment, cassette tape players, con- 
ference areas, and files or storage areas for learning 
packages are some of the items that may be needed to 
support students' work. 

• Teacher orientation and training should be provided — 
CBE involves some very "aitferent instructional concepts , 
approaches, and skills. Many teachers will need to be 
oriented to the CBE approach, to their new instructional 
role (that of resource person ) , and to the various manage- 
ment and record-Keeping procedures involved. If learning 
packages are to be used, and if these are to be developed 
in-house, staff will require training and assistance in 
their development. 

Have appropriate individualized learning packages been 
developed for each competency ? Although the use of individual- 
ized learning packages is not an ej^s ential characteristic of CBE, 
most fully functioning CBE program::, have recognized the potentioi 
of this approach for focusing on the individual devolopment and 
evaluation of the specified competencies for each student:. 

As figure 2 illustrates, tbic iieans that, in a CBE system, 
the instructional development pror . generally moves directly 
from the identification, analysis, and clustering of competencies 
to the development (or selection) of learning packages and 
strategies to deliver on the o competencies. The conventional 
approach (figure 1) — involving as it does more emphasis on 
content areas and group instruction within specified blocks of 
time — moves instead to the development of overall plans for a 
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course or program (the course of study), and then to unit and 
lesson plans. 

T« m«nv institutions, individual instructors are given total 
.espo'nSri^Itrioi'aPo^ing. continuously ^ ^f./ir^he 

iliiiis* 

to organize the content of the learning packages. 

In other institutions, particularly when more than one 
irstrJctor will be using the materials, the development of learn- 
mstrucuuL wx-lj. ^^r^r^M-*. An pfficient and productive 

a series of learning packages. 

Although so.e states a d di- lll^^^^^^^^^^^ , 

making available) developed through the IDECC 

learning ^^^ivity packages ILAP^ ^^^^^^ presently 

consortium of states-^) , "^^h quaxicy in- likely 
exist in all occupational areas. Thus, is more ^eed to 

that staff involved in co'^Petency-based instruction will 

develop thjir own l-J-^rr^h^^rroductLi^rf ^Igf-q^^fity , 

;sabi::^:f1ec?I^; ."e^p^s! you Jill need - provide funds and^ 

bring in outside consultants with expertise in CBE and the 
development of learning packages. 

mu^^^ =,r.o least two types of learning packages, with some 
.efinlfe-aafan^^ Jaafanta^^^^ 

needed resources. They may Be ._,ive to reproduce, 

school P"-"-l',??^, KLess s de^eiSe^fuporthe quality 
Obviously, their resources to which they refer. 

rdures^'Shiii'LfbaTiclirse'lf-contained. transportable, and 



3. see PP. 16-19. o£ the prerequisite ^dule^^^^ 
iSSes'lS jSlSn^rSoSpe^in^y-b^sed materials already 
developed or in process. 
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consumable in nature (such as the one you are now reading), have 
the advantage of being completely under the control of the devel- 
opers. The instructional content and approach can be tailored 
to meet the particular needs of the program, and few outside 
resources are needed. Self-contained modules, however, can be 
very time-consuming and expensive to develop, and they demand 
greater expertise in their production. Most CBE programs are 
now using basic learning guides, adding some instructor-produced 
instructional materials to enhance the learning activities. 

Although CBE learning packages come in a variety of shapes, 
sizes, formats, and levels of detail, there are certain compo- 
nents and characteristics you and your staff should be looking 
for, whether the materials are developed in-house or produced 
elsewhere. Following is a suggested format for a CBE learning 
package, with brief explanations of each component: 

• Title page — This section should give such identifying 
information as the program name, learning package title 
and number, and competency number(s) covered. A learn- 
ing package may cover one of the competencies identified 
for the program or a cluster of related competencies. 
This decision grows out of the analysis step depicted in 
figure 2. In the process of analyzing each verified com- 
petency for its subtasks, knowledge elements, affective 
elements, and prerequisite skills and knowledge, it may be 
determined either that (1) the competency is of sufficient 
scope and importance to warrant a separate learning pack- 
age, or (2) two or more related competencies should be 
grouped, or clustered. 

• Introduction — Sometimes called the Rationale or Purpose, 
the i n troduc t ion should briefly explain to students what 
competency is to be achieved, why it is important, and how 
it relates to other skills they are acquiring. 

• Directions for use — At some appropriate place within 
each learning package, students should be given clear 
directions for how to use the learning package, including 
(1) any prerequisites to be completed before beginning the 
learning package, and (2) procedures for "testing out on" 
the competency (preassessment ) . These directions for use 
are often of two types: those general to a given set or 
series of learning packages and those unique to the speci - 
f ic learning package in question. In the module you are 
reading, both types of directions are provided in the 
Module Structure and Use section, which follows the Intro- 
duction. In addition, specific directions for completing 
each activity are provided throughout the module as each 
activity is introduced. 
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Ob jectives —Each learning package should spell out, in 
performanc e terms, the terminal and enabling 'Objectives to 
be achieved. If the basis o£ the program is, for example, 
a V-TECS listing of objectives for the occupation, the 
performance objective{s) of the learning package are 
usuallv taken directly from the V-TECS catalog, without 
Changed If some otheJ competency identification proce- 
dure is used (e.g., the DaCUM process), ^he terminal per- 
formance objective is derived simply by translating the 
competency or con.petencies to be covered into an objective 
hhat- States (1) the overall performance required (activity 
tS be performed), usually simply a Restatement of the com- 
petency; (2) the conditions under which it will be per 
formed; and (3) the level of performance expected. For ^ 
example, if the competency were "measure blood pressure, 
the terminal objective might read "Given a 'Patient and 
the necessary equipment, measure the patient's blood pres- 
sure using sLndard medical procedures. Your Performance 
will be assessed by your instructor using the final per 
formance checklist contained in your learning package. 
The enabling objectives grow out of an analysis of each 
competency into subtasks, cognitive elements, etc. Based 
on ?hat analysis, the developer decides what steps and 
procedures aL involved in performing the ^^^Jf^ency, what 
background knowledge needs to be acquired, and ^^at under 
standing and attitudes are involved. Enabling objecti^^ 
are then developed that cover those elements, S^ve stu 
dents the chance to practice the competency, and lead 
them in a lo gical sequence to achievement of the terminal 
objective (see figure 5). 

. ro.^ninn p x per iences/act ivi t i e s— Learn ing experiences 
should be keyed directly to the achievement of the 
enabling objectives and, finally, to the attainment of the 
terminal objective. A va riety of activities should be 
inSiSed to allow each itidiHt to master the competency. 
Activities giving students the opportunity to practice 
the skill before the final assessment should always be 
included. These practice activities should be as realis - 
tic (Close to actual job conditions and requirements) as 
possible • 

Evaluation devices (e.g., self-checks, checklists) to 
allow for continuous feedback on student progress should 
be built into the learning experiences. 

. Final assessment— In CBE, assessment of student compe- 
tence Requires a ctual performance of the competency as the 
llTor source of evidence. The final performance is often 
the same as the practice experience (s) , except that the 
student now feels ready to be assessed oy the instructor. 
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FIGURE 5 
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students who feel they already possess a competency cov- 
ered by a particular learning package should be able to 
demonstrate competency by going directly to the final 
assessment, without going through the other learning 
experiences . 

The criteria the instructor will use in evaluating stu- 
dents' performance should be clearly spelled out .in the 
learning package. These criteria are derived from the 
competency analysis and should reflect actual job require- 
ments. They should be stated in observable, performance 
terms to allow for as much objectivity as possible. 

Sample 4 shows the title page, learning activities page, and 
evaluation pages of a typical learning guide (this one from a 
bank teller training program). The complete guide contains all 
the components described above. The module you are now reading 
can serve as a model for self-contained instructional materials. 

Your administrative support is essential if a competency- 
based instructional system is to be implemented successfully. 
The previous discussion has clear implications for your role in 
facilitating this effort. First, you will need to ensure that 
competencies are identified, verified, made explicit, and kept up 
to date. This may involve your assistance in locating or con- 
ducting the development of occupational analyses (e.g., facili- 
tating the formation of a DACUM committee) or in encouraging the 
active use of advisory committees. 

Second, your general administrative support of the concept 
of CBE and of any resulting changes in administrative require- 
ments or procedures is essential. For example, if instruction is 
modularized, your acceptance of successful module completion as 
eviden ce of progress toward program completion will be important. 
The grading system may need to be completely changed or at least 
modified (e.g., pass/fail grading instead of letter grades; 
granting of incompletes; translation of module/competency com- 
pletion into letter grades, if such are required). You may need 
to initiate or support a move to an open-entry /open-exit system 
or find other ways to lessen emphasis on rigid scheduling and 
time requirements . Administrative flexibility is critical if 
the full potential of the competency-based approach is to be 
realized. 

Third, you may need to provide funds for the development/ 
purchase of learning packages, supportive media and materials, 
and additional facilities and equipment (e.g., learning resources 
center). Alternatively- you might join a consortium of institu- 
tions to develop materials, thus reducing the costs involved. 
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SAMPLE 4 
LEARNING GUIDE 



BANK TELISR 



PLACING HOLDS AND STOP PAYMENTS 



r 
f 





There Is a certain amount of risk Involved each tine a 
teller cashes a check. There is a possibility that the 
check Is not valid, that the drawer may not have sufficient 
funds to cover the check, or that the drawer may have 
stopped payment on the check. A bank must take steps to 
protect Itself from loss through bad checks, and a teller 
must follow the procedures established by the bank. In 
this module you will learn to place "holds" and "stop 
payments.*. .- ' ^- v " " 



Read the two objectives below. If you feel that you are 
already able to perform these tasks, read the Check-Out 
Activities on the back cover. Then either arrange with 
your Instructor about doing the Check-Out ActlvV^^s, 

: ■ . ■ . ■ or . ■ - 

If you need to complete learning activities In order to 
be able to do the tasks, find the Learning Activities . . 
inside this module and go through them in the order in 
which they are listed. '^ W" 




(1) Given a blank Hold form and a case description, 
place a hold on the custoner's account. All entries 
should appear without error in the appropriate spaces 
on the form. 

(2) Given a supply of blank Stop Payment forms and 
necessary information, place a stop pa^fment on a 
check. All entries should appear without error In the 

... appropriate spaces on the form. ^ 



SOURCE: A cooperative effort between the Bureau of Vocational 
Education,-* State Apartment of Education, and. the Department 
of Vocatiofj^al Education, College of Education , University of 
Kentucky/ liexington, n.d* 
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jLeorntng Activities •• ^' ■-y^r^:^;^-^'' ^^^^'J^^^^ ' ' ■ ' ' 

- , . !v ^ ' gE^P "Hoi ds in the Bank Teller's Training Manual 1 pp 57- 



1^2 ■ study carefully t n the Bank Teller's Training Manual . pp. 

Wi^^i^f^^k^^T^^^iy^' - 57-58, the five rea sons why holds are placed. . - .- . : - 

■ V cb^^ the jectfons of a Hold Tom oii Instruction Sheet I, 



C-^ c-'^v^^ CHECK YOUR KNOWLEDGE of placing holds by completing Studer 

v.^^^^:^^^:':,^;. * READ "Stop Pa^ronts/ Bank Teller's Training Manual , pp. 5 
y (or) " ' • ■ " ^ ■• ^ 



^fiS:--'^'^:^'-^'^ ' REAP "Stop Payments." pp. 44-45 and "Alterations," In 

^:!;V::7:^X^^-0:-: Birnr Teller's Do' s and Don'ts. p, 23. ; : 



<or) 



T:> >C V - L WORK the crossword puzzle on Student Self-Check II. STOP 

^y-^'V^;-- ■ CHECK YOUR KNOWLEDGE of stop payment procedures by completing 

STOP. PAYMENT PROCEDURES, .■ 

S?$ ' ■ ' V ' ARRANGE with your instructor to complete this module by 

fr> w^^^^^^^ going through the CHECK-OUT ACTIVITIES listed on the back . 

^^yi^y^:-:^^^:^i^^'' ■ .cover.;.- ;.- ; :;;-^v - . ;.^-'^:;;,.>'^ ■ v- ^ \- .-. ' 
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^.Check-Out Activities ■ : ■ ^--^^^^^^^ 



^- >. The statements below explain the activities you muist be able to 

feV . . complete In order to finish this module. After you cofnplete the 

^ ' . activities, your Instructor will rate your performance using the 

' Instructor's Final Checklist, PREPARING HOLDS AND STOP PAYHEffTS. 



Your Instructor will provide a hold form and a case description. 
?r. Use the form to place a hold on the cust'vnerls. account described 

11. In the case. . V.:.. 



Your Instructor will provide a stop payment form and a case 
description. Use the fonn to place a stop payment on the 
check described In the case. ' S . . 
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^pllshedV J>art1ally accomplished, or fully accomplished. -Vi^y^^^ 

6*T#'- Kt^i ^ ... — J A . 



? If ; because pf. special clrcimstances, the Item was Impos- 



ItuLLY ACeOMPU shed ■ (or; Not Appl Icabl e) . . .if any 1 terns . are^fv^rriV 
rated Not 'Accomplished;* or Partially Accompllshedi the •^•^r?^'> 
?' studpnt and Instructor will .discuss this and,.decWe which .^7,:.^ 




■ ■■ ' 'v'-'.'. 
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|: • ;f , . F i 1 1 ed in o:>r r? c t .^-flx>unt • . • • \ /i • • . • ^ . ^ ;. ^ • . • • . 

; -rip • :»A s. '■ * • , . - ■ - *■ -f -\ ^ -.''*.•«•■..- ' ■> 

^^'■^-'g."^' W for stop payment • [V y . ! ;v.. V'f ^'f: y Vv./ >/; 

f^h;"-. 'it. 'L, sighed form. ..•"•."v> ' • *; ■• ;•: " 
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Fourth, if learning packages are to be developed, it is 
critical that these be high-quality materials that in fact assist 
students in developing the competencies they need • As indicated 
earlier, staff will need to be given the time to develop the kind 
of materials required, and training if, as will generally be the 
case, they lack experience in writing competency-based learning 
packages. In addition, procedures, time, and resources for pilot 
testing and revising the materials (based on student feedback and 
other criteria for measuring their effectiveness) should be built 
into the development process • 

Finally, you will need to provide or arrange for needed 
staff orientation to the competency-based approach and the pro- 
gram management system they will be using (e.g., how student 
progress records are to be maintained). If CBE is being newly 
installed at your institution and management procedures have not 
yet been devised, staff will undoubtedly need help in setting up 
organized, efficient procedures. You may need to arrange visits 
to institutions that have successfully implemented CBE or bring 
in outside consultants to provide staff with ideas they can then 
adapt to your particular setting. 



For more information on techniques for developing a 
course of study/curriculum guide, you may wish to 
read Bentley, Administering the Successful Vocational 
Education Program , pp. 101-110. The author gives 
practical suggestions, based on his experience as an 
administrator, for how to use job analysis and course 
outline for curriculum; how to identify concepts; and 
how to select textbooks, reference books, and teach- 
ing aids, among other topics. 

For more information on competency-based education 
and the development and use of modularized learning 
packages, you may wish to read Finch and Crunkilton, 
Curriculum Development in Vocational and Technical 
Education , pp. 219-244. The authors explain the 
concepts underlying CBE; give detailed information 
concerning the characteristics, advantages, limita- 
tions, and components of instructional modules; and 
describe suggested module-development procedures. 
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The following worksheet is designed to test your com- 
prehension of the material in the information sheets 
"Guiding the Development and Improvement of Instruc- 
tion^" pp. 9-45r and to help you relate that informa- 
tion to materials and procedures in use in your 
state, school system, or institution. The items 
require that you complete activities and document 
your findings in writing. Please respond fully, but 
briefly, and make sure you respond to all parts of 
each item. 



INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT WORKSHEET 



Locate two courses of study/curriculum guides for an 
occupational area with which you are familiar: one that 
is available through your state department of education^ 
an instructional materials laboratory, or a university; 
and one that was locally developed by a school system or 
a single institution. Compare the two documents, and 
describe their similarities and differences. 



Locate a competency-based learning package covering one 
or more competencies for an occupation with which you are 
familiar. Describe the format and characteristics of the 
package. (NOTE: If possible, it would be useful to 
locate two different learning packages [developed in two 
different locations] covering the same competency [ ies] . 
You could then compare and contrast these materials.) 
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Arrange through your resource person to meet with an 
experienced administrator to gather information concerning 
the instructional development and improvement process at 
his/her institution. Document your findings in writing. 
Specifically, you should ask the following questions: 

a. What is the administrative/supervisory structure of your 
educational institution? 



b. Describe the basic instructional approach used in your 
institution: traditional? competency-based? a 
combination of approaches? 



NOTE: If the approach used is mainly conventional, proceed 
with items c through j; if mainly competency-based, proceed 
to items k through o. If some combination of approaches is 
used, ask both series of question. Items p and q should be 
completed for all situations . 
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Questions Related to the Conventional Approach 

c. Who is responsible for course-of-study development? 



d# What steps are followed in developing courses of study? 



e. How much staff time is involved in developing courses of 
study? 



f. How are teachers encouraged to develop and use courses of 
study? 
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What resources are made available to the developers to 
facilitate the process? 



How often are courses of study reviewed and updated or 
modified? 



Is there a common format for courses of study? How was 
the format determined? 



How detailed are the courses of study in use (e.g.^ do 
they deal in broad outlines r do they include specific 
learning and evaluation activities, or do they fall 
somewhere between the two extremes)? 
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Questions Related to the Competency-Based Approach 



k. What competency identification process is used? 



!• What method is used for listing competencies and making 
them public in advance of instruction? 



m. Are learning packages used to provida instruction? If 

sOr how are the learning packages developed/selected, and 
what are their components? If not^ how is instruction 
provided? 



n. What sort of grading system is used? 



o. Is a completely self-paced, "time-free" system used? 
If not, what aspects of the program are still time- 
based? 
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Questions Related to Both Approaches 

p. Is there a written policy or set of criteria in use to 
guide teachers and others in selecting the instructional 
materials and equipment needed to meet course/program 
objectives? Who developed these guidelines, if they 
exist? Formal or not, what criteria are used? Who is 
involved in identifying and approving resources, and 
exactly what procedures are used? 



What is your role— direct and indirect— in facilitat- 
ing the instructional development process and ensuring 
that needed improvements are being made? 
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Comrare your written responses on the "instructional 
De /elopmeiit Worksheet" with the "Model Answers" given 
below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the 
model responses; however, you should have covered the 
same major pointn. 



MODEL ANf WFRS 



a* Even if the two cours^ of study were based on the same 
occup=^.tional analysis or content source, there will 
undoubtedly be several differences between the documents. 
At the local level , tasks or instructional areas to be 
covered should have bee. verified and selected based on 
the local employment situation . Thus, the content to be 
covered may differ significantly. The institution or 
district will probably have developed its own format , and 
determined how much detail the course of study should 
include. The goals of the school or school district, the 
type of students enrolled, the available resources and 
facilities — these and other factors would affect deci- 
sions made at the local level about what is to be taught, 
and how it will be taught. You would, of course, expect 
to find some similarities in the skills to be taught, in 
the tools" and equipment needed, and, perhaps, in the sug- 
gested time allocations (if given in both documents). 

b. Although CBE learning packages come in a variety of for- 
mats, certain components and characteristics must be 
present for the package to be considered competency- 
based, for example: 

• The package must be based on one or more compe- 
tencies identified as important to the occupation. 

• The terminal and enabling performance objectives 
must be clearly spelled out. 

• Learning activities must lead directly to the 
achievement oZ the terminal objective. 

• Devices for immediate and continuous feedback must 
be included . 

• Actual performance of the competency must be 
required; criteria to be used in evaluating this 
performance must be clearly spelled ovt and made 
public . 




Answers will vary depending on the person interviewed and 
that person's school situation. However^ you should have 
been sufficiently aware of the range of possibilities to 
probe for certain key points^ such as the following: 

a. Is the administrator part of an administrative/super- 
visory teaiUr or does he/she handle most administrative/ 
supervisory functions single-handedly? 

b. Many states are moving toward the competency-based 
approach. Some institutions run parallel programs or 
combine elements of both approaches ^ as appropriate to 
the setting. 

c. Is anyone responsible? That is^ do courses of study 
exist? If so, where do they come from? Is there a cur- 
riculum development team^ or is each teacher given the 
responsibility for the whole job? Are there instruc- 
tional supervisors available to help? 

d. Has a systematic procedure been established? 

e. Are teachers expected to devote a significant amount of 
time and energy to this task? 

f. Is the development and use of the course of study taken 
seriously by administrators and staff alike? Is there 
some vehicle (e.g.^ staff development program^ staff 
meetings^ etc.) for ensuring that the plans are imple- 
mented? 

g. Is the necessary time^ technical assistance^ space^ etc. ^ 
provided? Is there a handbook or course planning manual 
available for new teachers? Are model curriculum guides 
and other curriculum resources available to assist the 
developers in planning each course/program? If they need 
assistance^ do teachers have access to other experienced 
instructors inside and outside the institution^ and are 
they encouraged to consult with their advisory committee? 

h. Realistically r this may happen only when an institution 
is about to be visited by an accrediting agency. 
Ideally^ courses of study should be systematically 
reviewed and updated whenever curriculum changes or 
instructional improvements are called for. 

i. Is there a district-determined format? Does each depart- 
mentr division^ service area^ etc.^ have its own format? 
Were teachers and other appropriate staff involved in 
deciding on the format to be used? 
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j. Hovf much planning is left to the individual instructor? 

k. Have the competencies for each occupation been identified 
and verified through some procedure, such as the DACUM 
process? Were existing competency lists usedr or were 
new analyses conducted? 

1. Is some sort of profile chart developed? In traditional 
programs, administrators approve the courses of study for 
each course or program. What procedure is used by the 
administrator you interviewed for reviewing and approv- 
ing the competency listing or curriculum plan in the 
competency-based program? 



m. 



n. 
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If learning packages are used, are individual teachers 
responsible for their development? Are the learning 
packages self-contained, self-paced, and highly indi- 
vidualized? If learning packages are not used, what 
means have teachers found to focus on the individual 
development and evaluation of each competency? 

Is a pass/fail system in use? If not, how is the 
achievement of competencies translated into grades? 

o. l3 the institution using (or moving toward) an open- 
entry/open-exit system? 

p. If formal written guidelines for selecting instructional 
resources exist, were they developed in-house? At the 
district level? How comprehensive are the criteria 
(formal or informal) in use? Do they provide sufficient 
guidance for selecting appropriate resources of high 
quality? At what point does the administrator become 
involved? Who has advisory powers (e.g., instructional 
supervisors working with teachers), and who has the final 
authority for approval (e.g., local director and superin- 
tendent) ? 

q. Does the administrator's role begin and end with approv- 
ing courses of study or competency profiles and the 
accompanying equipment and materials specifications, or 
does he/she take an active leadership role in supporting 
development efforts and promoting needed instructional 
improvements? 

Level of Performance ; Your completed "Instructional Development 
Worksheet" should have covered the same major points as the model 
responses. if you missed some points, were unable to complete 
certain items, or have questions about any additional points you 
made, check with your resource person. 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 




; After completing the required reading ^ critique 
the performance of an administrator in a given 
\case study in guiding staff in selecting and using 
)a> new instructional strategy . " ^: 



Activity 





.*ou will be reading the information sheet, "Creat- 
ing a Climate for Instructional Improvement," 
'pp. 59-71. ■■ . . /r- 



You will be reading the "Case Study pp. 73-74 , 
and critiquing the performance of the adminis- 
trator described. ' 



You will be evaluating your competency in cri- 
tiquing the administrator's performance by com- 
paring your completed critique with the "Model 
Critique," pp. 75-77. 



^ ..^^^ - - continued 
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OVERVIEW continued 



Optional 
^Activity 



Optional 
^ Activity 



YOU may wish to investigate (individually or with 
peers) an instructional strategy or innovation and 
plan for its implementation in a secondary or 
postsecondary institution with which, you are 
familiar. • . ■ - , 



You may wish to interview an experienced adminis- 
trator concerning his/her role in the improvement 
of instruction. 
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Activity For information on the administrator's responsibil i- 

M ties in encouraging the continuing improvement of the 

\. ^# instructional program, read the following information 

^^^^^^ sheet. 



CREATING A CLIMATE FOR INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT 



Regardless of how carefully planned a course or program may 
be, no teacher or instructional program is ever perfect. While 
the faculty itself is the primary agent for the improvement of 
instruction, administrators must provide the leadership for 
needed change. Whether you are directly responsible for the 
supervision of teachers or delegate this responsibility to 
others, as an administrator you must facilitate teachers' 
instructional efforts, provide channels through which problems 
can be discovered and dealt with, and create the climate in 
which new approaches can be tried in response to changing needs. 



Keeping Up to Date 

In order to provide the necessary instructional leadership, 
administrators need to be knowledg eable and up to date concerning 
educational issues; accepted principles of learning; and tradi- 
tional and promising new instructional strategies, methods, a. 
materials. This requirement may seem unrealistic and unreason- 
able given (1) the manv areas in which administrators must be 
competent (e.g., budgeting, facilities planning), (2) the variety 
of occupational areas for which they may have administrative 
responsibility, and (3) the never-ending demands on their time. 
In fact, however, in making decisions related to instructional 
improvement, administrators will depend heavily on the advice and 
recommendations of others , such as teachers, supervisors, consul- 
tants, advisory committee members, and media specialists. Thus, 
they need to be sufficiently knowledgeable to make informed :iudg- 
ments in responding to requests and recommendations from others. 
Furthermore , there will be times when they need to initiate 
change — to be proactive rather than reactive. 

There are several avenues you can use to keep up to date 
concerning the teaching/learning process and, as a result, help 
to promote improved instruction in your institution. 

Maintaini ng membership in professional organizations . There 
are numerous educational, vocational educational, service area, 
and occupational organizations at the local, state, regional, and 
national levels (e.g., American Vocational Association, American 
Educational Research Association) that produce publications. 
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conduct research, ana sponsor meetings «°^/he purpose of keeping 
educators involved and in£°™ea ,f ^i^^^^^.f/JLuoL 

?SLIei^eE!'SurSi!?''Incrur:ge1lcS! "1 become involved as part 
of their professional development efforts. 

p..dina journals n^h.r ^"^1^^^^^°";- U o? 

fessional organizations will g v^^^^^^^^ 

journals a"*^ other kinds of intormation^^^ vocational 

fStu^e curriculum changes. These, in turn, 

the use o£ new instructional strategies and materials. 

Education-related projects will also often "e aescribed in 
professional J--^-!^ °^„[;,=^?riero£i:n"Sndict'educafirnai 
TeTelrli ,1rv"iranS't«t''!nnivrt!vf Approaches to vooationai 
educftiSn, and mLe the ^l^^t onal 

through this ™eans. f f,^;/^^:? Sf elucltlon described a 

i?rt:!LSSfd1il^e'crto% ^el P and disseminate free ^ 

rtrt^--So:rt°hin^g is^rt?o^inLifirtiftSrrsJru?s kno„ about. 
s^'ThrNi;i^na;^^ent^i^?:;ri^:"a^^n^vgca^ig"a^Uc^^" 

rion°"The Ohio State iniversity , provides still another source. 

?f cSntrareduLtion . f e^aml^ef lelclib^fa 

^?S^e"^r;o Sve!op/adajr^Ica^iSJS'cu?^iruluS materials for use 
with bilingual students. 

Aaain vou need to share this up-to-date information. When 
Again, you neea ^^..^r-ials come to your attention, you 

ottr lppropria?e S??icials should develop a learning resource 
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area or center — available to the entire staff — that contains an 
abundance of resource materials and information that can be 
tapped by staff as they plan and deliver instruction. 

Attending conferences^ conventions^ lectures^ and workshops . 
Professional associations , colleges and universities , community 
organizations, and state departments of education provide numer- 
ous opportunities of this type, through which you can learn about 
new instructional techniques and innovations, emerging needs in 
education, and community resources available to faculty and stu- 
dents. By meeting formally and informally with other administra- 
tors and participants at such events, you can learn a great deal 
about instructional approaches in use in other settings, prob- 
lems encountered, and solutions tried. Once again, you should 
also encourage faculty and other staff to attend such functions, 
bringing particularly pertinent meetings to the attention of 
those who could most benefit. You may be able to use vocational 
education support funds for these purposes. 

Visiting other vocational programs and professionals ,^ 
One excellent way for the administrator to "keep up with new 
developments in instructional practice is to visit other voca- 
tional programs, both local and out of state. If you read the 
literature and attend professional meetingS/r you will undoubtedly 
learn of programs that are outstanding or that are using new or 
different instructional techniques worth looking into. For exam- 
ple, an institution may have installed, or be in the process of 
installing, a completely competency-based occupational program. 
By visiting this program and talking with administrators and 
instructors, you could observe the program in action, examine the 
instructional materials, and gain firsthand knowledge of the 
instructional procedures in use. 

Based on what you see, you might determine that one or more 
of your instructors should also visit that program to learn more 
about the instructional strategies in use . Intervisitation of 
teachers (within your institution and with teachers in other 
institutions) should be a common practice. It is your job to 
find the resources, provide the released time, and, in general 
facilitate such visits. The teacher •s absence would have to be 
covered — either by hiring a substitute teacher, having other 
teachers share his/her duties, diverting the class to other 
school activities, or having an administrator, supervisor, or 
other staff member take over the class. You could use this 



4. The material in this section was adapted from William H. 
Bentley, Administering the Successful Vocational Education 
Program (West Nyack, NY: Parker Publishing Company, Inc.), 
pp. 170-171. 
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opportunity to occasionally substitute for teachers yourself andr 
thusr get a more realistic ^ up-to-date picture of the classroom 
situation and instructional problems facing your teachers. 



Coordinating Local Demonstration y Pilots 
a nd Exemplary Programs 

When existing instructional strategies and materials are not 
meeting student needs ^ teachers need to be encouraged to try new 
techniques^ and they need to be given the resources and assis- 
tance to do so effectively. For example ^ conventional instruc- 
tional practices and materials may be inadequate to meet the 
needs of minority students ^ physically and mentally handicapped 
students being mainstreamed into the regular classroom^ or non- 
traditional students such as older workers returning to the 
classroom or women seeking training in formerly •'male*' occupa- 
tions . 

You may be alerted to the existence of such programs and 
practices in several ways. State departments of education ^ uni- 
versities ^ school districts f and schools are continually develop- 
ing and pilot testing innovative instructional approaches and 
materials to better meet existing and emerging needs. By read- 
ing the professional literature and talking to other educators ^ 
you can become aware of successful pilot programs and innovations 
in other settings ^ and of opportunities for pilot testing new 
approaches and materials in your own institution or school dis- 
trict. The initiative may come from teachers themselves ^ with an 
idea they would like to try. Publishing companies that have 
developed innovative programs or products may approach a school 
or school system to promote their materials. Teams from school 
district research and development agencies may develop an inno- 
vation and then seek to install it in several schools or^ per- 
haps ^ with one or a few teachers. 

There are certain questions^ such as the following^ that 
the administrator should ask before selecting any innovation or 
becoming involved in a pilot project: 5 

• Does the proposed program contribute to the purposes of 
the school system or unit? 

• Does it relate to the ongoing studies or concerns of the 
faculty or the school system as a whole? 



5. Adapted from Vernon E. Anderson ^ Curriculum Guidelines 
(New Yorkr NY: Ronald Press Company^ 1969)^ pp. 96-105. 
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• Can the school provide qualified personnel for the pro- 
posed project? 

• Is there some qualified person on the faculty who would 
be capable of directing the project? 

• Is it within the capability of the staff in the school 
system? 

• Does it capitalize on some strengths we heive within the 
faculty? 

• Is there time within the total commitment of the school 
to plan^ develop and implement the proposal? 

• Will the innovation be effectively evaluated? 

• Can we find out if the innovation will really make a 
difference in learning skills, attitudes, and values? 

• Will it provide teachers and instructors an opportunity 
to become more skillful evaluators? 

• Does it offer an opportunity for widened participation 
of teachersr administrators, supervisors, community 
people, and scholars from the universities and colleges? 

• Will the school system have a significant part in deter- 
mining how the project will operate? 

• Can we open channels of communication within the school 
system so that all institutions will feel a part of the 
project? 

• Can we give the necessary inservice education to 
instructors who will participate in the innovation? 

• Are there ways of working with neighboring school sys- 
tems, the state department of education, the universities, 
or the regional educational laboratory in conducting the 
project? 

• Do we have sufficient time to consider the merits of the 
proposal before it is submitted? 

• Will the required housing, equipment, and materials be 
made available? 

• Can we build in a demonstration stage at some point in 
the project, if feasible and desirable? 

• Will the innovation give staff an opportunity for 
inquiry, discovery, examination of ideas, or participa- 
tion? 

• Does it recognize the nature of the community in which 
we work? 
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We said that teachers needed to be given the resources and assis- 
tance necessary to implement a new instructional approach. The 
following recommendations for implementing innovative programs 
suggest how you can provide the structure needed for effective 
experimentation with a new approach,^ They were developed for 
administrators in secondary school systems; the basic principles, 
however, can be applied in and adapted to a variety of school 
settings • 

For central administrators . The major role of central 
administrators is to structure and monitor the entire organiza- 
tion of an innovation, using input from on-site administrators, 
on-site teachers, developers, and other resources so that infor- 
mation and procedures are specified and made concrete prior to 
the installation of the innovation. The central administrator 
should be responsible for the following: 

• For a particular school, limit curriculum installations 
to one or two instructional areas in a given year. 

• Require evidence from the program developers that mate- 
rials have been thoroughly tested for errors and ambigui- 
ties. 

• Invest a reasonable amount of money. (When program 
developers pay for most of the costs, the school system 
may be less careful in its selection procedures, more 
dependent on the developer for success, less thorough in 
teacher training, and less attentive to the need for 
adequate short- and long-range financial planning.) 

• Coordinate meetings with developers, teachers, and 
subject-matter specialists in order to discuss teacher 
training requirements and procedures. 

o Provide for teachers' released time from instructional 
duties for inservice training . 

• Develop procedures to involve teachers in decision 
making prior to and during the implementation of the 
innovation. 

• Involve subject-matter specialists from the partici- 
pating schools in the decision-making processes. 

• Identify program evaluation procedures before instal- 
lation . 



6. Adapted from Joseph S. Karmos and Carol M. Jacko, "Innova- 
tions: A Note of Caution," NASSP Bulletin (October 1977): 
pp. 51-54. 
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« Formulate written agreements with the developer that 
describe the responsibilities of the developers, the 
school administration, and the teachers. 

o Assign to the installation effort at least two teachers 
at the same grade level in a school for mutual support. 

• Demonstrate personal , organizational , and financial sup- 
port to site administrators and teachers. 

• Attend training sessions in order to understand more 
about the potential frustrations and problems teachers may 
encounter. 

• Provide meetings for administrators, teachers, and spe- 
cialists to review installation progress and to identify 
and solve problems encountered. These meetings should be 
planned, scheduled, and documented. 

• Periodically distribute a newsletter throughout the 
school system describing the progress being made in 
installing the innovation. 

For on-site administrators . The major role of on-site 
administrators is that of liaison officer, clarifier, and sup- 
porter. On-site administrators monitor communication channels 
among program personnel. They are also the primary school agents 
responsible for having materials available when they are needed. 
The on-site administrator should be responsible for the follow- 
ing : 

• Determine the characteristics of the proposed innova- 
tion. 

• Assess teachers* attitudes, morale, and preferences 
before installation. 

• Design a system by which differing views of teachers and 
specialists may be communicated and reconciled prior to 
installation. 

• Describe to teachers the proposed procedures for gather- 
ing evaluative data and for obtaining periodic feedback on 
the innovation . 

• Design operational procedures for obtaining teacher 
input concerning the tasks to be performed by consultants. 

• With assistance from teachers, design a visitation plan 
for developers, consultants, and specialists. 

• Set early delivery dates for all hardware and software. 

• Make sure sufficient numbers of materials and supplies 
are available in the classroom before installation begins. 
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. Provide guides for informing teachers about what to do 
and expect during the first month of installation. 

• Attend training sessions in order to better support the 
teachers. ff^'-'- cne 

• Develop procedures for giving teachers opportunities to 
discuss problems and concerns they have about the innova- 
tiiori • 

• Initiate periodic meetings to discuss problems and 
changing needs. 

• Assist teachers in solving problems. 

. Play an active part in learning about the curriculum and 
observe it being taught and used. 

• Be sure that teachers get the recognition they deserve- 

Approving the Selection of Instructional 
Materials and Equipment 

• selection of high-quality instructional materials and 

McT^n ^^^'^^^ in meeting course/program objectives is cri- 
success Of the instructional program. Aumiaistra- 
^ ? responsible for approving and then purchasing such 
materials and equipment. If teachers are encouraged to seek out 
and try new instructional approaches and to keep ?heir programs 
current, the administrator will receive numerous requests for 

mS""^ audiovisual materials and the latest equipment avail- 
able. To ensure that good selections are being made and that the 
Items purchased will, in fact, be used, administrators need to 
?!^M?? ^""^Ilu sf^^ction policies and procedures and provide 
faculty with adequate direction. 

sample 5 provides recommendations for overall selection 
^oir'i^n se?ti^g!''"'''°"^' inaterials) that you might adap.. to 

An effective approach to the selection of materials and 
equipment is to set _p selection committees (composed of 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, media specialists, 
librarians, advisory committee members, etc., as appropriate 
to the institutional setting and the task to be done). Workinq 
as a teair., committee members can (1) develop criteria for the 
se ectioii Of materials and equipment; (2) review what already 
exists at the school; (3) determine whether a new textbook, 
audio- x-.ual aid, piece of equipment, etc., is actually needed; 
(4) discuss various materials and equipment with commercial sales 
agents and consultants; (5) review possible selections against 
the criteria developed; and then (6) make their recommendations 
through the apr.'opriate channels. Sample 6 provides suggfsuSns 



SAMPLE 5 
MATERIALS SELECTION POLICIES 



Our district desires up-to-date^ educationally valid materials. 

Materials must carry out the curriculum and instructional goals 
of the district. 

Every student must have access to an adequate supply of instruc- 
tional materials. 

Materials must reflect the interests and needs of a multi-ethnic 
enrollment and our pluralistic society. 

An entire range of media^ from print to electronics^ shall be 
used. 



Instructional materials will be under continuous review and 
assessment. 

Teachers are the prime decision makers in the selection of 
instructional materials. 

Views of parents and students shall be taken into consideration. 

Procedures for selection shall be developed and implemented under 
the supervision of the superintendent or his/her designee. 

Opportunities for review r appeal ^ and repeal of decisions shall 
exist. 



The selection process shall be free from unreasonable restraints. 



SOURCE: Adapted from Instructional Materials; Selection and 
Purchase (Washington^ DC: National Education Association^ 1976), 
pp. 22-31. 
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SAMPLE 6 
SELECTiON COMMITTEE GI QELINES 



The selection committee should be provic&d time, space, tools, 
and authority. 

The administration should see to it that the selection committee 
is supported in the following ways: 

. Has authority to schedule meetings or subcommittee 
meetings 

• Can arrange for visits or conferences 

• Has funds to engage expert consultants 

• Has the means to complete its final recommendations 

• Has clear channels for bringing recommendations to the 
superintendent or board for approval ..' 

Ihe superintendent and his/her associates must create the condi- 
tions under which the selection process will move toward produc- 
tive and conclusive results. It ir. the administration s duty to 
provide a clear statement of what is expected of t.ie selection 
comndttee and to seek adequate financial, physical, and admin- 
istrative resources for those involved m selection tasks. The 
administration must also make visible its interest and concern, 
selection committees will do their best work when they feel ^.hat 
school authorities know and care about what they are doing. 

A majority of the selection committee members shofld be teachers. 

A general goal for those working on the selection of instruc- 
' tional materials may be stated as follows: 

. The purpose of selection ir to identify and channel into 
use materials -hat are relevant to ^.hool ^"^^^'^"^^"1' 
tribute to the learning process, make effective teaching 
and learning tools, and meet the unique needs of the 
school district. 



SOURCE: Adapted from Instructiona l Materials: Selection and 
Purchase, pp. 22-31. 
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The selectior: process will strive in all instances to identify 
and select the foJ lowing: 

• Materials that ensure the fulfillment of district cur- 
ricular objectives 

• Materials designed to promote sequential progress for 
all students while in school 

• Materials that provide for differences in ability^ 
interests r achievement , and backg round 

• Materials that recognize that America's peoples take 
pride in their individual characteristics : sex , race , 
rel ig ion , and soc ial background 

• Materials that encourage self-instruction 

• Materials that call upon the learner's eyes^ ears^ sense 
of touchy and need to be actively and physically involved 

Among the goals of the selection process should be plans to 
assure that classroom teachers are oriented to the new materials 
so that they arrive at the following goals: 

• See the values r benefits^ and advantages of the newly 
selected materials 

• Know how to put them to work for the benefit of the 
student 

• Make the transition from the old to the new smoothly 
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for structuring the work of a selection committee* These recom- 
mendations were developed for use in secondary school districts, 
but could be adapted to any school setting • 



Maintaining a Student Learning Resource Center 

If the competency-based approach to instruction is to be 
used, some sort of learning resource center needs to be set up to 
(1) house the instructional materials and equipment students will 
be using, and (2) provide study, work, and conference areas for 
various learning activities other than the hands-on laboratory 
activities. While such centers are particularly important to 
programs using individualization, student self-pacing, and modu- 
larized instruction, they can facilitate student learning in any 
instructional program. 

In a well-equipped and well-organized resource center, stu- 
dents can conveniently consult reference material, view or lis- 
ten to instructional media, solve technical problems, write 
reports, work in small groups, exhibit projects, or confer with 
the instructor. Your support will be needed in the form of 
providing funds for the instructional materials and equipment 
requested and arranging for the necessary space and facilities. 

Setting up such centers does not need to involve expensive 
remodeling or large-scale purchases of new equipment. Much of 
what is needed may already be available within the institution. 
With careful planning, staff might be able to reorganize and/or 
share existing resources. 

Your institution will probably already have a central learn- 
ing laboratory or library for use by all students. The voca- 
tional resource center could be located there and shared by all 
students. The advantage to this approach is that existing equip- 
ment, facilities, and staff can be used. The disadvantages are 
that (1) the instructor is not immediately available to students 
for direction and assistance, and (2) students are isolated from 
the laboratory area and, thus, cannot move freely back and forth 
between the study and skills areas. A useful compromise is to 
establish a resource center near a cluster of vocational labora- 
tories, serving several programs. 

A resource center located within the laboratory or in close 
proximity to it avoids these disadvantages. It enabli^r. each 
occupational program or department to gather, organize and make 
easily accessible the instructional materials and mediu needed 
by students in that particular program or department. Decen- 
tralizing these facilities may, however, entail purchasing addi- 
tional items such as audiovisual equipment, bookshelves, and 
study tables not presently available in each area. If a cluster 



resource center is used, instructional aides may need to be added 
to the ataff. 



Conclusion 



We have pointed out some major areas of administrative 
responsibility related to the continuing developme.it and improve- 
ment of the instructional program. We have stressed that your 
fundamental role as an instructional leader will be to facilitate 
teachers' efforts to offer effective instruction by pro viding the 
encouragement, structure, guidelines, and resources they need to 
do so. The key to your ability to support, coordinate, and ini- 
tiate instructional improvement is your own attitude toward these 
responsibilities. The degree of your interest in and awareness 
ot instructional concerns will be apparent to staff, and they 
will model their own actions accordingly. 



bThe following -Case Study" describes how one admin- 
istrator^ Ms. Thomasr guided staff in selecting and 
using a new instructional strategy. Read the case 
study and critique in writing the performance of the 
administrator described: What did she do right? 
What did she do wrong? what should she have done 
instead? 



CASE STUDY 



In skimming the latest issue of one of the vocational jour- 
nals she read faithfully, Ms. Thomas, the new dean of occupa- 
tional programs at Marlboro Community College, ran across an 
article on some recently developed instructional materials. The 
commercially developed materials were designed to assist instruc- 
tors in several occupational areas to .Improve the reading skills 
of their students. They included teachers" manuals and sets of 
student workbooks that incorporated reading instruction, related 
to the occupational area^ into the regular vocational curriculum. 

Ms. Thomas recalled that these same materials had been the 
subject of discussion at a recent professional meeting she had 
attended. According to the director of the Marlboro Area 
Vocational-Technical Center (AVTC) , one of his teachers had found 
the materials to be extremely useful. 

Ms. Thomas was interested in seeing them for herself, 
because reading had always been a problem for many of the col- 
lege's students. More and more of the students who were enroll- 
ing lacked sufficient reading skills to understand the textbooks 
and manuals in use. Ms. Thomas had firsthand knowledge of the 
problem, because she had taken over a few classes for instructor- 
who were ill. Furthermore, one of the most common complaints at 
staff meetings was the difficulty instructors had in providing 
for the needs of students with a wide range of reading abilities. 

Feeling that these new materials could be the solution, 
Ms. Thomas wrote to the publisher asking for an examinaticr set. 
She also had the journal article photoro^ned and routed it to 
instructors in each occupational area a;:d ':o each division 
chairperson. In addition, she placed her own marked cop^ of the 
journal in the Latest developments section of the college's 
professional resource center. 

When the examination set arrived, she looked it over and 
then placed it in th^ resource: center. W^-^en, after several 
weeks, there was no response from anyone she called a meeting 
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of the division chairpersons , described the new materials and 
their potential benefits, and asked them to draw up plans for 
installing the materials in at least one course in each of their 
divisions. 
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Compare your completed written critique of the "Case 
Study" with the "Model Critique" given below. Your 
response need not exactly duplicate the model 
response; however ^ you should have covered the same 
major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



Ms. Thomas is clearly the type of administrator who takes 
her instructional leadership role seriously r focusing a good deal 
of her time and energy on the improvement of instruction. She 
reads professional journals to keep up to date and takes note 
of promising new strategies and materials. She attends profes- 
sional meetings and confers with other administrators concerning 
approaches in use in other settings. She is concerned about the 
teaching/learning process; by getting out of her office and into 
the classroom^ she has increased her understanding of students' 
needs and teachers' instructional concerns. Apparently^ at least 
part of each staff meeting is devoted to issues related to the 
improvement of instruction; at the very leasts teachers seem to 
feel free to voice their concerns. 

Ms. Thomas was wise in attempting to close a recognized gap 
in the instructional program^ and^ up to a pointy her actions in 
introducing the new materials showed positive leadership. By 
bringing the materials to the attention of several staff members 
and making them available in the resource center^ she has indi- 
cated her interest in and support of teachers' efforts to explore 
new ways of increasing their effectiveness. 

However r Ms. Thonas was much too hasty in deciding that 
these particular materials were the solution to the existing 
problem^ and^ just as critical/ she made a unilateral decision 
without really involving faculty and other staff in the selection 
process . 

In the first place^ if reading has "always been a problem^" 
what has been done in the past to address this need? Ms. Thomas 
should have initiated a review of the instructional program and 
existing practices firsts before concluding that a completely new 
approach is called for. Do existing instructional plans address 
the need fcr dealing with a wide range of reading abilities among 
students? Have any other materials (e.g., audiovisual programs , 
programmed materials, etc.) been purchased to assist in this 
area? Are they being used ? What has been the result? Are there 
some experienced instructors (academic as well as occupational) 
who have developed effective strategies and materials that could 
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be shared? If so, has there been any articulation between pro- 
grams, divisions, etc.? 

Since teachers are the ones most directly concerned with 
instruction and will be the ones expected to use any new strate- 
gies and materials selected, they should be heavily involved in 
reviewing existing practices. A committee of teachers and appro- 
priate others (e.g., director of learning resource center and/or 
librarian, media specialists, advisory committee representatives) 
could be formed to investigate what related materials presently 
are available in the college, what materials are being used, and 
what seems to be needed. 

If it is, in fact, determined that new strategies/materials 
are called for, this committee could form the nucleus of a text- 
book selection committee, which could then examine the new read- 
ing materials and other available resources, with the assistance 
of other experts as needed. Representatives of the publishers of 
these materials and other persons with expertise in this area 
(e.g., reading specialists) could be called in to assist the com- 
mittee in its work. Furthermore, the evaluation process should 
be structured by some sort of standards. Ms. Thomas seems not 
to have used any particular criteria in reviewing the new read- 
ing materials. The committee should be provided with (or, even 
better, should be involved in formulating) specific criteria that 
any materials selected or developed should meet. 

Ms. Thomas, also, seemingly ignored the fact that the mate- 
rials were already in use in another setting and did not contact 
the AVTC director concerning them. Since only one teacher in 
that school seems to be using them, or using them successfully, 
they may not be appropriate to all programs or acceptable to 
every teacher. Ms. Thomas should encourage (and provide the 
means for) the selection committee to visit the other school. 
Members could then talk to teachers who have used and/or are 
using the materials and, if possible, observe the new approach in 
action. In addition to such a visit, the committee could check 
documents, such as RIVE and state publications, for descriptions 
of ongoing projects and recent innovations to see if these mate- 
rials have been used in other settings and, if so, what the 
results have been. 

If it is determined that an innovative strategy is called 
for and that the new materials should be tried, Ms. Thomas and 
other appropriate college administrators should consider organiz- 
ing a pilot program. It would be unwise at the outset to make 
the kind of sweeping change Ms. Thomas seems to be planning. A 
good approach would be to select one or two instructors to par- 
ticipate who are interested in the approach and willing to try 
the materials, and to involve them in planning for its implemen- 
tation. Ms. Thomas would need to ensure that these instructors 
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have the necessary training^ materials, and assistance. Espe- 
cially critical will be her continuing interest in and support of 
these teachers' efforts. She will need to monitor their prog- 
ress, help solve problems that arise in the course of actually 
using the new approach and materials, and ensure that other 
faculty and staff are kept up to date on the progress and results 
of the pilot test. If this is done and the results are promis-- 
ing, other instructors may want to become involved, and a solid 
foundation will have been laid for the continuing improvement of 
instruction in this area. 



Level of Performance ; Your completed written critique should 
have covered the same major points as the "Model Critique. If 
you missed some points or have questions about any additional 
points you made, review the material in the information sheets," 
"Guiding the Development and Improvement of Instruction," 
pp. 9-45, and "Creating a Climate for Instructional Improvement," 
pp. 59-71, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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You may wish to select an instructional strategy with 
which you are unfamiliar or that you would like to 
learn more about (e.g.^ competency-based education) 
and thoroughly research this approach and its impli- 
cations for instructional improvement. This would 
include the following tasks: 

• Reviewing the literature 

• Locating and examining available materials 

• Visiting classrooms or school settings in 
which the technique is being used 

• Discussing the strategy with teachers, admin- 
istrators, and consultants knowledgeable about 
its features and potential 

Based on your research, you might want to draw up a 
plan for introducing this strategy in a school or 
community college setting. You could choose to 
locate peers who are also working on this module and 
complete this activity as a team. 



You may wish to locate and meet with an experienced 
administrator to discuss ways in which he/she facili- 
tates instructional improvement. During your visit, 
you may also be able to tour his/her facilities and 
examine the staff or student learning resource center 
(if these exist); observe a classroom/laboratory in 
which an innovative strategy is being piloted; attend 
a staff meeting in which instructional issues are 
being discussed, etc. 
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Learning Experience 111 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 



While working in an actual administrative situ- 
ation, guide the development and improvement of 
instruction.* 




Activity 



As part of your administrative responsibility, 
guide the development and improvement of instruc- 
tion. This will include — 

• coordinating the development of and approv- 
ing courses of study; or facilitating the 
development of competency-based programs and 
materials 

• guiding staff in selecting and using effec- 
tive instructional strategies 

• coordinating local demonstration, pilot, 
and exemplary programs 

• facilitating and approving the selection of 
instructional materials and equipment 

• organizing and maintaining a learning 
resource center for students 

NOTE: Due to the nature of this experience, you 
will need to have access to an actual administra- 
tive situation over an extended period of time. 

As you complete each of the above activities, 
document your activities (in writing, on tape, 
through a log) for assessment purposes. 



continued 

*If you are not currently working in an actual administrative 
situation, this learning experience may be deferred, with the 
approval of your resource person, until you have access to an 
actual administrative situation. 



PINAL EXPERIENCE continued 




Arrange to have your resource person review any 
products (e.g . r instructional materials selection 
criteria; CBE learning packages) produced under 
your leadership and the documentation of your 
activities. If possible r arrange to have your 
resource person observe at least one instance in 
which you are working with staff to develop or 
improve instruction (e.g.; a staff meeting devoted 
to an instructional problem; a visit to a class- 
room in which an innovation is being implemented, 
etc. ) . . . 

Your total competency will be assessed by your 
resource person^ using the "Administrator Perfor- 
mance Assessment Form/' pp. 81-85. 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assess- 
ment instrument^ your resource person will deter- 
mine whether you are competent in guiding the 
development and improvement of instruction.;^ 
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Name 



Date 



ADMINISTRATOR PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Guide the Development and Improvement of Instruction 

Directions: Indicate the level of the administrator's accom- 
plishment by placing an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL 
OF PERFORMANCE heading. If, because of special circumstances, a 
performance component was not applicable, or impossible to exe- 
cute, place an X in the N/A box. 



In guiding the development an d 
improvement of instruction , the 
administrator: 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 

^oP^ ^^Vi ^^"^"^ 



1. took steps to keep up to date 
concerning effective instruc- 
tional strategies and materials, 
including: 



a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



reading professional journals 
and oth ^ publications , 



joining .nd participating in 
professional organizations.., 

attending conferences, work- 
shops, and presentations 
related to instructional 
issues, c . . 

visiting other programs to 
observe promising techniques 
in use 



□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 



□ □ □ □ 




o □ 



□□□□an 

■fcgnariirMliVl-., 
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^4 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 
^o*"* Cfi"^ 



facilitated the development and 
use of a staff learning resource 
center with adequate professional 

materials to aid faculty in p-, p-, r— , 

instructional planning I — I I — II — II — ' 

.f appropriate, encouraged the 
development and use of carefully 
planned courses of study r includ- 
ing: 

a. providing for the regular 
review and revision of — ^ | — , 
courses of study LJ LJ LJ 1— I 

b. setting up curriculum j—, p-, p-. 
development teams I — I I — II — I « — ' 

c. providing the necessary — ^ r—, 
resources and assistance I — | 1 — II — 11 — I 

d. clarifying roles and respon- 
sibilities for course of j— , p-, r— , 
study development ' 1 — I I — II — 1 ' — ' 

e. ensuring direct teacher — — ^ | — . . — , 
involvement « I — I I — II — ' ' — ' 

f. providing guidelines for 

format and level of detail — j— . j— , 

needed LJ L_l L_J l_i 

g. providing information on 
available funds and facili- 
ties to ensure that plans aie — — — — . 
realistic I — I I — ' ' — ' ' — ' 

if appropriate, facilitated the 
competency-based apiproach to 
'instruction ^ including : 

- a. ensuring that competencies to 

be achieved are identified, j—. |--. 

verified, and made public.,... | — ] I — I 1_J L_J 



□ 



□ 



a 
□ 



a 



LEV^L OF PERFORMANCE 
^o^^ ^<fi' ^is^ GO<^ ^^^''^'^ 



b. providing funds for the 
development/purchase of 
competency-based materials, 
supportive media and mate- 
rials, and facilities and 

equipment □ □ □ □ 

c. supporting or initiating 
scheduling and grading pro- 
cesses consistent with the 

competency-based approach Q Q Q Q 

d. arranging for any needed 
staff training in module 

development □ EZI D 

e. providing/arranging for staff 
orientation to competency- 
based concepts and procedures. Q \ | | \ \ I 

guided staff in selecting and 
using effective instructional 
strategies, including : 

a. alerting staff to promising 

new developments I II II I 

b. ensuring that staff meetings 
include adequate time for 
dealing with the improvement 

of instruction □ I II i Fl 

c. arranging for teachers to 
visit outstanding programs 
in the school and in other 

settings □ □ □ □ 

d. providing access to consul- 
tants, specialists, community 

resources, etc Q I I | I | I 

e. encouraging research and 
experimentation. Q Q Q Q 



□ 



a 



a 



a 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 
^d^• 9^' OP*^ 



f. responding quickly and 

flexibly to requests for H H □ □ 

instructional assistance LJ 1_J 1-1 i— ' 

coordinated local demonstrati^a „ 
pilot, and exemplary progrdin^. 
including : 

a. selecting projects that have 
potential for making a posi 

?Ive difference in student H □ □ □ 

learning ^ 

b. structuring installation and 
evaluation procedures and H H □ □ 
monitoring progress L_J l_j 

providing teachers with ade- 

^uate inltructional materials p. Q □ □ 

and supplies ' 

d involving teachers and other 

appropriate staff in the Q □ □ □ 

decision-making process LJ L_J 

e. providing for any necessary , r-i Q Q □ 
inservice training LJ LJ L-J 

f. developing and submitting 
reports to sponsors and dis- 
seminating project results to 

interested parties inside and H □ □ 

outside the school LJ L-l i-" 

. facilitated and apprf f f 
fiiirrnS e^uiWa^^^^^^ 

setting ui materials and 
^' equipment selection commit-^^^ □ □ □ □ 

tees 

b. providing adequate time. 



□ 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



^c^^• ,«P' ^i?^ 5.+^' 



8. 



c. assisting in the development 
of appropriate selection 

policies and criteria Q CZI CZI CH 

d« providing for discussions 

with commercial sales agents, 
media specialists, and other 

knowledgeable persons Q | | | | | | 

e» providing realistic informa- 
tion concerning the available 

budget for such items Q []j Q Q 

f« ensuring that all materials 
and equipment recommendations 
are processed through the 

proper channels Q [J] Q Q 

facilitated the development and 
maintenance of a student learning 
resource center(s) with adequate 
resources to support students' 

learning activities > Qj Q] CH CZI 





Level of Performance ; All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or 
EXCELLENT responses. If any iten. receive j a NONE, POOR, or FAIR 
response, the administrator and resource person should meet to 
determine what additional activities the administrator needs to 
complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDED REFERENCES 



American Institutes for Research. VECG Nodule 11; Introducing 

and Maintaining Innovation * Palo Alto, CA: American Insti- 
tutes for Research , 1976. 

Center for Vocational Education, The. Professional Teacher Edu - 
cation Module Series . Athens, GA: American Association for 
Vocational Instructional Materials, 1978. (A set of 100 
competency-based learning packages for the professional 
preparation of vocational teachers) 

Dull, Lloyd W. (ed. and comp,) Supervision in Vocational Edu. . 
tion . Columbus, OH: Ohio Department of Education, Divis' 
of Vocational Education, 1978. 

Dull, Lloyd W. (ed. and comp.) Leadership for Improved Learning , 
The Heart of Instruction Series, no. 13, Columbus, OH: 
Ohio Department of Education, Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, 1977. 

Ramp, Wayne S. , and Parker, James C. Oc cupational Education 

Leadership; A Performance-Based Approach . Springfield, IL: 
Illinois Office of Education, Department of Adult, Voca- 
tional, and Technical Education, 1978. 

Shoemaker, Byrl R. An Instructional System Design for Vocational 
Education . Columbus, OH: The Ohio State Uni^^ersity, 
Instructional Materials Laboratory, Division of Vocational 
Education, 1976. 

Wood, Merle. Developing Your O ^ > Instructional Units . ^rc.fes- 
sional Development Series no. 4. Arlington, VA: American 
Vocational Assocation, 19b. 



COMPETENCY-BASED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATOR 

MODULE SERIES 



Order Ko. Module Title 

LT 58B-1 Organize and Work with a Local Vocational Education Advisory Council 

LT 58B-2 Supervise Vocational Education Personnel 

LT 58B-3 Appraise the f^ersonnel Development Needs of Vocational Teachers 

LT 56B-4 Establish a Student Placement Service and Coordinate Follow-up Studies 

LT 58B-5 Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education: Part I 

LT 58B-6 Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education: Part II 

LT 58B-7 Direct Curriculum Development 

LT 58B-8 Guide the Development and Improvement of instruction 

LT 58B-9 Promote the Vocational Education Program 

LT SSB-IO Direct Program Evaluetion 

LT 58B-11 Wanago Studant Recruitment and Admissions 

LT 5RB-12 Provide a Staff Development Program 



OTHER MODULES IN PROGRESS 

Additional modules are being developed through the Consortium for the Development of 
Professional Viaterials ior Vocational Education. The Consortium is supported by the 
fohowfng member states: Florida. Illinois, Ohio, New York, North Carolina, and 
Pennsylvania. 



RELATED MATERIALS 

LT 58A Guide to Using Competency-Based Vocational Education Administrator 
Materials 

RD 141 The IdentiTication and National Verification of Competencies Important to 
Secondary and Post-Secondary Administrators of Vocational Education 

RD V The Development of Competency-Based Instructional Materials for the 

Preparation of Local Administrators of Secondary and Post-Secondary 
Vocational Education 



For information regarding availability and prices of these materials contact- 



Program Information Otfice 

The National Center for Research 

in Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Ker.v .y Road 
Columbus, Ohb 43210 
(614) 486-3655 
(800) 848 4815 




The Ohio State University 



